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PURVEYORS OF 

fine WINES 
AND SPIRITS 


— T resent — 

The world’s largest selection of old American whiskies! 

All of authentic origin, Bottled in Bond under the supervision of the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment, and bearing the Federal Government stamp as to alcoholic content and year 
of distillation. 

Many of these old brands are no longer available on the market and cannot be replaced— 
therefore our supply is limited. We urge that you make your selections early. 


R ecollections, to 

f which the distance of 
the fast lends enchant¬ 
ment, throw a golden 
glamour over the quali¬ 
ties of these old Bour¬ 
bons . . . man alone could 
not produce such whis¬ 
kies . . . time and Nature 
—years of mellowing in 
the finest oak of the 
Ozark and Cumberland 
mountains—have brought 
these rare old whiskies 
to the summit of per¬ 
fection. 


Brand Name 

Year of Distillation 


Price 

* Special Reserve . 

1917 

Pt. 

$2.85 

Golden Wedding . 

1917 

i i 

3.15 

Guckenheimer . 

1913 

i i 

4.75 

Old Barbee . 

1917 

£ £ 

3.50 

""Blue Grass . 

1917 

£ £ 

3.25 

*Belle of Anderson.. 

1917 

£ £ 

3.15 

Black Gold __ 

...... 1916 

£ £ 

2.75 

Gaines Old Crow. 

1916 

£ £ 

4.95 

Gaines Old Crow. 

1902 

U 

5.95 

Early Times . 

1916 

£ £ 

3.95 

Old Woodford _ 

_ 15 Years Old 

£ £ 

2.20 

# 01d Taylor .. 

1917 

£ £ 

4.15 

"H)ld Tavlor ___ 

1917 

Qt. 

8.25 

# 01d Overolt __ 

1921 

Pt. 

3.95 

# 01cl Ramsheacl . 

1913 

£ £ 

3.50 

*01d Ramsheacl . 

1917 

£ £ 

3.25 

Atherton No. 8. 

1917 

£ £ 

3.15 

""Atherton No. 87_ 

1914 

£ £ 

4.00 

Pebble Ford .. 

1917 

£ £ 

3.40 

Cedar Brook No. 229... 

1917 

£ £ 

3.40 

# Cedar Brook No. 44_ 

1913 

£ £ 

4.00 

Green River _ 

1917 

£ £ 

3.35 

Kentucky Colonel . 

1917 

£ £ 

2.95 

Brookhill ___ 

1917 

£ £ 

4.50 

^Greenbrier __— 

1914 

£ £ 

3.00 

Kentucky Ace .. 

1917 


2.95 

* Sunny Brook . 

1917 

£ £ 

3.75 

* Cedar Run .. 

1917 

£ £ 

3.50 

MI ill & Hill ___ 

1917 

£ £ 

3.50 

""Old Bridgeport . 

1915 

£ £ 

3.50 

^Kentucky Tavern . 

1917 

£ £ 

3.25 

*01d Quaker ... 

1917 

£ £ 

3.25 

Old Grandad .. 

1917 

£ £ 

3.75 


* Available in case lots. 


(The above is but a partial list of our splendid selection of rare 
American Bourbons—space does not permit complete listing ) 

Free delivery service to Pasadena, Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
Santa Monica Bay District, Beverly Hills. 

These prices effective until midnight Dec ♦ 15 th 
and are based on supply on hand. 


I T HAS taken years to 
produce such whiskies 
as these and due to the 
fact that there was very 
little whiskey produced 
during the Prohibition 
era it will be many more 
years before whiskies of 
the same age can be ob¬ 
tained again . . . perhaps 
never at these prices. 


AKINS & COMPANY 

9428 Santa Monica Blvd. Crestview 11388 

* 


Beverly Hills 
* 






































Elmer Rice On The Federal Theatre Project 


FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT 
FOR NEW YORK CITY 

November 20th, 1935. 
Mr. Norman Rivkin, Editor 
The Screen Guilds ’ Magazine 
1655 North Cherokee Avenue 
Hollywood, California. 

My dear Mr. Rivkin: 

I have read with great interest the 
articles in the November number of 
The Screen Guilds 9 Magazine relating 
to the Federal Theatre Project, particu¬ 
larly the article entitled, “An Axe to 
Cut Actors’ Salaries?” The editorial 
raises several interesting and important 
questions and I take the liberty of ask¬ 
ing the courtesy of your columns, in 
order to attempt to answer these ques¬ 
tions and to clarify the general situa¬ 
tion with respect to the Federal 
Theatre Project. 

While I am addressing you in my of¬ 
ficial capacity as Regional Director for 
New York, I should like to make it clear 
to you and your readers that I am really 
speaking as a fellow member of the 
writing craft and one who is particular¬ 
ly interested in the organizational prob¬ 
lems of professional theatre workers. I 
want to remind you that I was one of 
the founders of The Screen Writers’ 
Guild back in 1921 along with Frank 
Woods, Thompson Buchanan, Rob Wag¬ 
ner, Waldemar Young, Albert Le Yino, 
and others. I made several drafts of 
proposed standard agreements 'for 
screen writers but at that time, the or¬ 
ganization was not strong enough to put 
them into effect. 

Also, I was one of the organizers of 
the Dramatists’ Guild. I have been on 
the board of directors for eight or ten 
years and have had a great deal to do 
w T ith the writing and enforcement of the 
present minimum basic agreement. The 
point I am trying to make is that I 
have always been a militant champion 
of the rights of labor and that this 
letter must be read as emanating from 
one who is primarily interested in im¬ 
proving the conditions of professional 
theatre workers. 

Accordingly, I should like to make 
the following points in connection with 
your editorial: 

1. The Federal Theatre Project wage- 
scale for New York ranges from $60.50 
to $103.40 per month (not $30.00 to 
$94.00 as your editorial states). All 
actors, stage hands and writers work¬ 
ing on the New York projects are classi¬ 


fied as professional or technical work¬ 
ers and receive the top wage of $103.40. 
It must also be borne in mind: 

(a) That the projects are written up 
for six months and will probably be ex¬ 
tended to June 30, 1936, so that work¬ 
ers will have security of employment 
for that period at least. 

(b) That workers receive full pay 
for rehearsals, as well as performances, 
and 

(c) that in most instances, less than 
the customary eight performances per 
week will be required, the practical re¬ 
sult of which is a shortening of the 
hours of work. 

But I agree with you entirely that it 
is important to maintain wage standards 
and that even the minimum standards 
set by Equity are none too high. I 
must point out, however, that theatre 
workers are receiving the highest wage 
and the most favorable conditons per¬ 
missible under the law. In addition, 
the average theatre worker will have a 
larger aggregate income working for a 
six months’ period under the Federal 
Project, than he would have working 
for a similar period under the hazard¬ 
ous and uncertain conditions of private 
employment. 

2. Your editorial suggests that noth¬ 
ing is being done for playwrights. This 
is far from being the case. Both Mrs. 
Flanagan and myself are professional 
playwrights and have been deeply con¬ 
cerned from the beginning about pro¬ 
viding employment for the fellow mem¬ 
bers of our profession. The point is 
that due to a technicality of the law, 
they cannot be employed as playwrights 
without surrendering to the United 
States Government the title to any 
plays that they may write during the 
period of their employment. For this 
reason, we are employing playwrights 
as publicity writers, play readers, and 
research workers, at the professional 
scale of $103.40 per month. Since the 
hours of employment are relatively 
short, these writers will have ample 
spare time in which to continue with 
their work of play writing. In addi¬ 
tion, the Federal Theatre Project is 
making provision on each project for a 
sufficient sum of money to pay moder¬ 
ate rentals for plays which are pre¬ 
sented, thus modifying the policy here¬ 
tofore in effect, of producing only plays 
which were free of royalty. 

3. Am I wrong in detecting an in¬ 
consistency in your position with re- 


A Letter From Elmer Rice 

. . . Who answers the editorial, 66 An 
Axe to Cut Actors’ Salaries?” which 
appeared in the last issue of this pub¬ 
lication. 


spect to managers? In one paragraph 
you imply that professional managers 
will use the W. P. A.’s wage-scale as 
a standard for wages in private em¬ 
ployment and in the next paragraph 
you criticize the Federal Theatre 
Project for not having professional 
managers as its administrators. Two 
facts are relevant here: 

(a) At my request, Dr. Henry Mosko- 
witz, Executive Secretary of the 
League of New York Theatres (which 
includes nearly all the important pro¬ 
ducing managers) has assured the 
stage unions that the W. P. A. wage- 
scale will not be used by the managers 
as a basis for future negotiations with 
the unions. 

(b) The League of New York The¬ 
atres, with the consent and cooperation 
of the Dramatists’ Guild, the Actors 
Equity Association, the Stage Hands 
Union and the Scenic Artists Union, is 
sponsoring, under the auspices of the 
Federal Theatre Project, a Tryout 
Theatre in the outlying boroughs of 
New York City, with the understanding 
that if the plays tried out are subse¬ 
quently produced on Broadway all 
union conditions will be met by the 
managers. 

4. As your editorial suggests, the 
Federal Theatre Project has been in 
constant touch with all the theatrical 
unions and has, so far, worked in com¬ 
plete harmony with them. The follow¬ 
ing letter has been sent to Mr. Harry 
L. Hopkins, Works Progress admin¬ 
istrator : 

“We, the undersigned union rep¬ 
resentatives, wish to express our en¬ 
dorsement of the Federal Theatre 
Plan now going forward in New York 
City. May we suggest, however, that 
your order making November 1st 
Home Relief registration a deadlinie 
for placement on projects be further 
interpreted, as follows: persons who 
were eligible for Home Relief be¬ 
fore November 1st shall be considered 
eligible for placement on the Fed¬ 
eral Theatre Project without going 
through Home Relief, when and if 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Be It: 


... husband or wife 
... or that rich Mr. Perkins 
... or “Judy O'Grady or 
the Colonei’s Lady" 


... we know them all . . . and 
what they want for Christmas. 
And, better still, the gift they 
want is right on our shelves, 
awaiting your visit. 
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for we are gift specialists. That 7 s 
our business. Gifts are not with 
us just a sideline ... or a once-a- 
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... all year long ... we live, think 
and breathe . . . Gifts and Giving. 

It 7 s therefore logical ... to us 
anyway . . . that the largest, ex¬ 
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to your gift problem. 

And so ... be he sixty, or she 
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The Authors’ League Guilds 


N EW members of The Screen Writ¬ 
ers’ Guild may be uncertain of the 
relationship between the Guild and the 
Authors’ League of America. The 
League is the parent organization of The 
Screen Writers’ Guild, the Dramatists’ 
Guild, and the Authors’ Guild. Each 
of the three is autonomous, and is con¬ 
cerned solely with the economics and 
ethics of its own field of writing. As 
Ernest Pascal has observed, The Screen 
Writers’ Guild is “the collective busi¬ 
ness brain of the screen writer.” 

The Dramatists’ Guild is likewise the 
business brain of the playwright. About 
ten years ago, the Dramatists ’ Guild 
developed into its present form by win¬ 
ning a hard struggle with theatrical pro¬ 
ducers. As a result, there came into 
being the Minimum Basic Agreement, 
a contract between every play producer 


in New York and the Guild. It clearly 
defines the rights of producers, and all 
those who write or compose material for 
the stage. The harmony that has existed 
between the managers and the authors 
since its establishment is frequently 
cited as an argument for the closed- 
shop principle. 


T HE Authors’ Guild protects the 
interests of novelists, poets, short 
story writers, and others whose works 
appear primarily in print. It, too, 
functions quietly but effectively in its 
own field. 

The League, on the other hand, is a 
clearing-house for matters that are of 
common concern to all its Guilds. The 
League’s council is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives of the Guilds. The council 


By M arc Connelly 

. . . The President of The Author’s 
League of America explains the set-up 
of the Guilds under the League. 


and its committees concern themselves 
with copyright, censorship, and other 
general problems that affect all writers 
both here and in other countries 
throughout the world. 

Thus, automatically, through the 
growth of its Guilds, the League is 
slowly but surely becoming the Ameri¬ 
can writers’ most powerful economic 
instrument. It expresses his opinion, 
and battles for his protection through 
legislatioin and honest business prac¬ 
tice. 


Are Extras People? 


T HE following item is reprinted here 
by permission of the Hollywood 
Reporter in which it appeared in the 
Helen Gwynn column, “Not That It 
Matters”, in the November 29, 1935 
issue: 

“The statistics which have been col¬ 
lected on the making of 'A Tale of Two 
Cities’ include the interesting item that 
the marvelous storming of the Bastille 
sequences were all made in ONE day. 

“If you ask Jack Conway about that 
remarkable feat, he will generously tell 
you that most of the credit belongs to 
the many unsung extras used in those 
scenes. The day they were shot, work 
started at 8 a. m. and Conway led off 
with an appeal to the extras for their 
complete cooperation. By 10 in the 
morning the first scene had been order¬ 
ed printed and, when Conway gave the 
order to print, at least a hundred extras 
shouted, 'What’s next? Let’s go!’ and 
with that amazing spirit of willingness, 
and ability to execute orders, Conway 
was able to complete in a day what us¬ 
ually takes and tries the patience of a 
director for many weary working days. ’ ’ 
Was it as a reward for the above that 
the studio paid the lowest wage permis- 
sable under the law? 

$ 

I N the case of the abuse of a number 
of women extras on a Metro-Goldwyn- 


Mayer set for the production of “Riff 
Raff”, which was described in these col¬ 
umns last month, the studio evidently 
recognized its delinquence. After com¬ 
plaints had been made to the Industrial 
Welfare Commission, and a hearing 
held, an adjustment was effected and 
additional payment made to the extras 
for the treatment and injuries received. 
It would appear, however, that the 
studio had been woefully inefficient in 
handling the set in question for the 
same scenes were shot the next night, 
and not one woman found it disagree¬ 
able. In the meantime, provision had 
been made for their comforts. 

The studios have had sufficient exper¬ 
ience, in our humble opinion, to provide 
proper treatment and protection of peo¬ 
ple. Second guessing should not be 
necessary or permissable when human 
life is at stake. 

• 

W E’VE been puzzled of late by the 
many reports that studios have 
been issuing to extras costumes that 
have not been cleaned since they were 
worn by some other person. Such a 
practice is in violation of the State 
Sanitary Code and certainly in viola¬ 
tion of any sense of decent concern for 
the welfare of the extra. 

Some time ago, the Department of 


Health was asked why this practice was 
permitted. They had an answer—may¬ 
be a legitimate one. With the studios 
located all over the county, the job be¬ 
came one for the county and the state. 
Even then, a special police force would 
be required to administer it, and the 
cost of constantly checking violations 
would be prohibitive. 

T HE studios contend, too, that the 
cost of cleaning each garment is ex¬ 
cessive. That may be so, but shouldn’t 
that cost be added to the budget for the 
picture on which the costumes are used? 
It is our feeling that other industries 
which require certain expenses for san¬ 
itation, add those expenses to the cost 
of production. 

Where large groups of extras are 
used and required to return to the stu¬ 
dio day after day, the common practice 
is to pile the garments at the end of the 
working day and issue them promiscu¬ 
ously the next day. It should be un- 
necessary to point out that this is un¬ 
sanitary. Yet, this condition persists, 
even though with a small amount of 
consideration, the problem could be 
solved by labelling the garment with 
the name of the extra, and requiring 
that he wear that piece of clothing dur¬ 
ing the entire production. 
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What Guild Shop Has Meant to the Dramatist 


I WISH that by some means I could 
take every youngster who is writing 
his first play through all my experiences 
in thirty years in the theatre, and let 
him see at first hand what happened 
to the author and his play in the old 
days. Our younger writers come now 
into a theatrical world where the Dra¬ 
matists’ Guild and its Basic Agreement 
are as much old fixtures as LeBlang’s 
Agency and many of them have no con¬ 
ception of what the Guild shop actually 
means. 

I remember when it was not by any 
means usual to get an advance against 
royalties on the signing of the contract. 
In those days a manager owned world 
rights, and not from the time he pro¬ 
duced the play, but from the signing 
of the contract. He owned one half of 
the stock and motion pictures rights in 
perpetuity. I am today paying half 
the receipts from these rights in some 
old melodramas and other plays that 
were first produced fifteen or twenty 
years ago, which the manager has had 
nothing to do with since their first pro¬ 
duction. 

A manager produced a play of mine 
without my knowledge or consent, 
using a company that was playing an¬ 
other play. He just shoved it in at a 
matinee performance one day and never 
played it again, but I still have to pay 
the producer half the money I receive 
from this show. A manager, having no 
obligation except to pay 50% of the re¬ 
ceipts, could and did put a play on 
with a touring company for a week 
off and on as he chose, or even for a 
single night. He used to sell the road 
rights to anyone he wanted and merely 
notified you that you would have to get 
your money from the other man. As 
often as not it turned out to be some 
shyster from whom you couldn’t col¬ 
lect. 


U NDER the custom in the trade in 
the old days the manager made 
the motion picture sale and simply sent 
the author a check for his share. As a 
matter of fact, the manager probably 
had a check from the motion picture 
people six months before and produced 
the show with it. Then he thought he 
ought to tell the author and get things 
regularized. Never in my experience 
was a proposition m,ade to the author. 
The assumption was that the play was 
the manager’s and nobody ever gave 
the author a thought. 

• 4 


We never had a chance to examine 
any of the facts of the deal, or see any 
papers until the very last minute when 
the producer’s attorneys remembered 
the copyright, and since the author held 
the copyright they suddenly thought 
perhaps they had better get his signa¬ 
ture. We had no say about the deal 
and simply accepted half of what the 
manager said he got. I have known 
several cases in which the author was 
told the picture rights had sold for less 
than was actually the case. 

Though theoretically an author could 
object to changes in the script, this was 
true only in proportion to the fighting 
strength of the author. The manager 
was not bound in law at all. The dra¬ 
matist had to be a man of sufficient im¬ 
portance in the theatre and able to 
stand up to the manager and director 
to enforce it in practice. In the case 
of a young playwright, the manager 
made any changes he wanted. In fix¬ 
ing up a play to suit a manager—and 
they never used to buy a play until it 
was fixed up the way they wanted it, 
a manager would always claim his sug¬ 
gestions were of great value to the 
script and if you wanted to sell else¬ 
where you’d have to use the original 
version, though maybe you had done 
nine-tenths of the revision. 

Any dramatist who questioned these 
customs would have found himself very 
unpopular and blacklisted so that he 
couldn’t submit plays elsewhere. In 
those days a man who asked for his 
rights had to ask for them alone and 
was one individual against managers 
as a unit. They would consider him a 
trouble-maker and pass the word 
around. There was no appeal from any 
kind of injustice except to the courts, 
and then only when the manager had 



By Owen Davis 

. . . Here is history by this famous 
dramatist—a history that can, and may, 
be repeated in other writing crafts. 


actually broken the law. You could 
go into court and sue for money owed, 
but other rights were disregarded with 
impunity. 


T ODAY authors have produced a 
collective power through organiza¬ 
tion in the Guild which enforces their 
rights. The managers have bound 
themselves in advance to certain terms 
and trade customs. An advance is cus¬ 
tomarily paid on the signing of the con¬ 
tract, and the manager merely leases 
the play subject to certain conditions. 
The play must run for three consecutive 
weeks on Broadway or 75 times else¬ 
where, in a first class theatre before the 
manager secures an interest in motion 
picture, stock and other subsidiary 
rights, and then his interest can be no 
more than 50%. The stock rights re¬ 
vert to the author at the end of three 
years unless the manager produces it in 
stock 75 times each year. The manager’s 
right to share in the proceeds of ama¬ 
teur productions lapses when stock 
rights revert to the author and the radio 
rights one year thereafter. 

Some old timers feel that in respect 
to money terms at least, the Basic 
Agreement has resulted in a decrease of 
the average receipts of the most suc¬ 
cessful playwrights, but admit that the 
younger and middle groups have se¬ 
cured better terms. I myself have had 
as much as $5,000 advance and I know 
several writers who usually kept 75% 
of the picture rights. 

However, I feel that for the good of 
the theatre such a loss, if there is any, 
is well worth while. The future of the 
theatre depends upon the encourage¬ 
ment given young talent and the Basic 
Agreement, backed with the force of the 
Guild, has certainly made their road 
easier, as well as that of experienced 
writers. 

One of the most striking improve¬ 
ments in the dramatist’s position 
is in regard to motion picture sales. 
The establishment of the Arbiter’s office 
and the requirement of open competi- 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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The Invasion of Broadway by Picture Money 


ACROSS the theatrical skies these 
days there hangs a super-rainbow. 
At the end is a pot of gold—a big pot, 
Motion Picture money. There seems to 
be no bottom to it, either. Everybody 
associated with the turning out of Films 
has access to this amazing receptacle. 
They thrust their hands into it and 
withdraw them dripping with gold 
pieces. 

Where does the treasure come from? 
That's an easy one: It pours in from 
those fields which were once the proper¬ 
ty of the Spoken Drama; fields it ori¬ 
ginally pioneered and developed into 
prosperous territory; those cities and 
towns outside of New York, in every 
state of the Union, where travelling 
troupes of players, and resident stock 
companies satisfied the public's natural 
hunger for dramatic fare. In a word, 
“the road". 

Now, the photographic-sound-repro¬ 
duction plays, acted b y Hollywood 
stars, and delivered so handily in a can, 
have taken away this great audience 
from the Theatre. 

As a consequence, the Theatre has 
found it difficult, even impossible, to 
realize its legitimate “road" profits on 
a New York success and this fact 
coupled with the Depression, has re¬ 
duced to a mere trickle the springs 
whence capital flowed into the produc¬ 
tion of plays. 


T HEATRICAL managers have nat¬ 
urally under these circumstances 
been making doves eyes at the Pictures' 
pots of gold. Bearing scripts with 
“picture possibilities" under their 
arms, these same managers have been 
making advances to Studio heads for 
the past few years. These personages 
were interested. Their industry swal¬ 
lows a prodigious quantity of dramatic 
material and there was a chance to ac¬ 
quire more of what they so desperately 
needed. But, they asked if they went 
so far as to stage a production, how 
could they be sure they would come in¬ 
to ultimate ownership of the motion 
picture rights of said play? 

They were aware that the Minimum 
Basic Agreement of the Dramatists' 
Guild of the Authors' League of Amer¬ 
ica (to which practically every dramatic 
author in the United States belongs) 
only permits the manager to acquire up 
to fifty percent of the picture rights of 
any play, and then only when he has 
produced the play for three consecutive 


weeks in New York, or seventy-five 
times on the road. 

But this arrangement did not appeal 
to the autocrats of the Pictures. They 
wanted to own all the film rights, from 
the moment they put up their money, 
or be guaranteed that they could ac¬ 
quire them. They had no sympathy 
for, or understanding of the Basic 
Agreement which stipulates that there 
shall be an open market for the screen 
rights to a produced play. 

It was pointed out to the Studio Ex¬ 
ecutives that as partners of the man¬ 
ager (or if they themselves signed the 
Basic Agreement and became mana¬ 
gers) they could thus have the privilege 
of earning fifty percent in these rights. 
It was obvious that this would give 
them a signal advantage over any com¬ 
petitive bidder. 

However, this did not satisfy the ac¬ 
quisitive Motion Picture Minds. So 
they tried b y various means to get 
around the Basic Agreement—even to 
break it. But to the everlasting credit 
of the loyal and sensible dramatists, 
who have refused to be coerced, bribed 
or bullied into double-crossing their 
Guild, the Picture Producers failed of 
their purpose. There may have been 
some few plays “bootlegged" to the 
Studios, but, if so, they were the trans¬ 
actions of dramatists whose plays re¬ 
flected but little credit on their art. 


N OW a change has come into the 
attitude of the Pictures and the 
time seems ripe for the Dramatists and 
Motion Picture Producers to get to¬ 
gether under the laws of the Basic 
Agreement for their mutual benefit. 

There is every indication that the 
Pictures are seeing the light at last. 
With the tremendous competition to se¬ 
cure rights to plays, the Studios are be¬ 
coming more reasonable in their de¬ 
mands. Moreover, in order to strength¬ 
en their position in the play-purchasing 
market, they are, in many instances ac¬ 
cepting the very propositions which 
formerly they rejected. 

There has been no change in the stand 
of the Dramatists under the Basic 
Agreement, nor will there be, but the 
studios are making the best of it. Man¬ 
agers are now frequently obtaining 
Film Money for play production. The 
terms of these deals are of no deep con¬ 
cern to the playwright from a financial 
point of view, because the Manager— 
no matter where the money comes from 


By Edward Childs Carpenter 

. . . Former president of The Dramat¬ 
ists’ Guild writes on a very timely topic. 


—can exact nothing, impose nothing, 
upon the Dramatist who stands with his 
back squarely against the Basic Agree¬ 
ment. 

Even in the instance of current plays, 
where the Studios are financing the en¬ 
tire output of a manager's office, the 
same protection holds, as all must oper¬ 
ate under the Basic Agreement. 

In this connection, as evidence of how 
this is thoroughly understood and fol¬ 
lowed, it can be pointed out that one 
well-known theatrical manager, when 
recently offered a blanket-backing by a 
Motion Picture Corporation, frankly 
consulted with the Dramatists' Guild to 
be sure he was right on all points before 
signing up with the Studio in question. 

This would seem to argue that the 
greatly increased flow of picture capital 
into the Theatre under the restrictions 
of the Basic Agreement will solve the 
Theatre's problem. But unfortunately 
that is not the case. There are bless¬ 
ings, to be sure, but they are not un¬ 
mixed. 


C ERTAIN phases are beneficial. For 
instance: Picture money will mean 
an increase in the number of plays pro¬ 
duced. It will bring to the stage many 
plays requiring lavishness of produc¬ 
tion beyond the playright's dreams of 
avarice. What author, relieved of the 
necessity of economizing on sets and 
people will not welcome the chance to 
write that play which he always thrusts 
into the background of his mind be¬ 
cause it called for many changes of 
scene and a big cast? 

On the other hand, speaking of actors: 
there is a popular fallacy going about 
that the Studios are willing and ready 
to release their stars and featured play¬ 
ers for the stage; but except in a few 
instances, this is not working out so 
well for the Theatre. The quantity pro¬ 
duction of the films requires the service 
of all the talent available. The only 
time the Stage will get its players back 
from Hollywood is the moment when 
they are beginning to lose their footing, 
or when they have a very strong urge 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Writing for Pictures Is a Rational Thing 


T HE choice between writing for the 
stage and writing for pictures is a 
choice of evils, from most viewpoints of 
decency, serenity, and even ordinary 
comfort. Either may prove a prosper¬ 
ous evil, and often does (and doesn’t), 
but leaving aside the rewards, consider 
the actual facts, my friends ( I mean 
the people who speak so highly of me 
behind my back and so contemptuously 
of me to my face) and then try to de¬ 
cide whether it is ‘better’ to write for 
the stage or the pictures and which your 
choice would be in a perfect world. 

Of course, there is no question but 
that the satisfaction of writing a play 
is deeper, profounder and more endur¬ 
ing than any writing for the screen can 
be. This lies in the very nature of the 
two arts or crafts, as they are arranged 
today. A play is the product of your 
brain. (This explains the number of 
bad plays: a brain is often not what it 
should be). A picture is the product 
of a number of brains. (This explains 
the number of bad pictures: brains are 
often not what they should be). 

No matter how directly a script is 
shot, the collaborative forces behind a 
picture are always larger than the col¬ 
laborative forces behind a play. Crea¬ 
tion is diffused. I think it would be 
nonsense to deny that this diminishes 
the joy of work and of the result of the 
work for the writer. It should be ob¬ 
vious by this time that I am talking of 
writers who, whether they are trying to 
achieve tragedy or comedy, are serious¬ 
ly trying to do something worth while. 
Skip to the comedy strips if you don’t 
like it. I may at any moment myself. 

A PLAY, again, may actually be 
significant. A picture can never 
hope to be anything more than effective. 
Or, at least, the chances of a play be¬ 
ing significant are certainly much great¬ 
er than a picture’s, since a play is often 
created to find its audience and pic¬ 
tures are almost invariably created with 
the audience in mind—and still more 
often, with a personality in mind. Plays 
are cast: pictures are more often than 
not tailored for a cast. Looked at 
through a writer’s horn-rimmed eyes, 
the whole thing is topsy-turvy. Actors 
(the male embraces the female) don’t 
act for him: he writes for actors. 

Some far-off day a producer is going 
to find a script written not for a re¬ 
lease date or contractual requirement, 
but because some writer wanted to 
write it; that same producer is going 
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to hold the script for anywhere from 
three months to a few years to cast it, 
and the motion picture business is go¬ 
ing to be revolutionized for the writer. 
But prophecy isn’t my business here. 
And probably not there either. 

Again, the control of material by an 
author doesn’t exist in pictures. Every 
writer has had the experience of see¬ 
ing his name on the screen and recog¬ 
nizing that he was not responsible for 
moods and lines in the picture. A play¬ 
wright has absolute control over his 
material and can refuse to change a 
line for any producer or star. A writer 
in pictures can’t. The result is that he 
cannot take the same pride in his work. 
A man prefers even his failures to be 
his own, after all. 


N EVERTHELESS, there are com¬ 
pensations, and strangely enough, 
they are in the very department which is 
most often jeered at by writers: in the 
department of the personnel of the 
studios. Because salaries are large and 
comparatively sure, there is a generos¬ 
ity in the treatment of writers which 
doesn’t exist in the theatre. I am not 
thinking here in terms of money, but in 
terms of treatment. When a picture is 
written, let us assume well written, the 
author is complimented on it and is 
(again assuming it is well written) 
through with it. When a play is fin¬ 
ished, the real trouble starts for a play¬ 
wright. 

The wearisome business of shopping 
around for a producer begins then. A 
man with a reputation as a successful 
dramatist doesn’t have much difficulty 
as a rule in ‘selling’ a play. Actually, 
this means no more than that a produc¬ 
er pays anywhere from $500 upwards 
for a six-months option on the play. 



By Edwin Justus Mayer 

. . . The practical side which includes 
the compensation and personnel are the 
main features in this famous play¬ 
wright and scenarist’s preference of 
writing for the screen . 


Meanwhile the producer gives the 
play to his masseur to read and the mas¬ 
seur tells the producer between his 
thigh and left ankle that he doesn’t 
think much of it. The producer, al¬ 
ready disheartened by his failure to 
borrow Garbo for the cast, is more dis¬ 
heartened. The author at the end of 
the six months option period finds the 
play back on his hands again. 

He ‘sells’ the play again and the pro¬ 
cess is repeated. I myself sold my 
“Children of Darkness” three years in 
succession—to the Theatre Guild, Joe 
Harris and ultimately to Macgowan and 
Reed, before the play was produced on 
Broadway. If I state that it received 
an enviable press it is merely to illus¬ 
trate that the qualities of a play which 
does earn a successful press are not al¬ 
ways sufficiently discernible in manu¬ 
script, apparently, to insure a produc¬ 
tion within a reasonable time after it 
was completed. Far from it. With the 
exception of playwrights so solidly es¬ 
tablished that anything they write is 
bound to be presented immediately—and 
such playwrights are few—I doubt if 
there is a single dramatist of good repu¬ 
tation who cannot duplicate my own 
experience as detailed above. 

I am not complaining. These ex¬ 
periences are unpleasant, often un¬ 
dignified, and occasionally heart-break¬ 
ing; but they do not turn either me or 
others away from writing for the 
theatre, for that form of writing is a 
passion of a curious sort which has 
nothing to do with a rational life. 

Pictures have; writing for pictures 
is a rational thing. For that reason, 
all Goldwyn jokes aside, it is a pleasant 
enough occupation. And a man brings 
to it just as much as the personality of 
his producer, star, cameraman, cutter, 
and various other collaborators will let 
him. This is often trying; but it is 
still not as trying as the experiences a 
man has writing for the theatre—un¬ 
less he is ungodly lucky, and consistent¬ 
ly ungodly lucky. After devoting years 
of pious meditation to my navel I raise 
my eyes and say to all of you: write 
your plays: write your pictures, and 
Pray to God Almighty! 
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Your Mistress Is Your Best Friend After All 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Dear Whom: 

^SJSTITH reference to Writing For 

** The Stage versus Writing For 
The Screen, I don’t think there is any 
question that writing for the screen has 
all the advantage. 

When you write for the stage, you 
have to think up your own story. 
That’s work. When you’re writing for 
the screen, they hand you a story that 
somebody else thought up. 

When you’re writing for the stage and 
you’re stuck, you’re stuck. When 
you’re writing for the screen and you’re 
stuck, your producer lends you his 
brains, and, if that isn’t enough, your 
director and three or four other writers 
appear as if by magic with their brains. 

When you’re writing for the stage, 
you don’t get a cent while you’re writ¬ 
ing. In other words, you’re living on 
principal. When you’re writing for 
the screen, you get that check every 
week. 

When you’re writing for the stage, 
you have to pay your own secretary. 
When you’re writing for the screen 
there are blondes, brunettes, red-heads 
—there’s even a mimeographing depart¬ 
ment—and you and she never talk about 
money. 

When you’re writing for the stage, if 
the gods have been kind and you finish 
your play, the chances are 5,000 to 1 
against its being produced. When 
you’re writing for the screen, before 
you’ve written a line the chances are 
100,000 to 1 that it will be produced. 


A ND if your play should be pro¬ 
duced, the chances are 250 to 1 that 
your $500 advance and insults in the 
columns of newspapers with a total cir¬ 
culation of 10,000,000 are all you’ll get 
out of it. As for the picture you have 
written, you’ve been paid handsomely 
and no matter what’s said about it, 
your reputation won’t suffer. 

And if your play is a success, the 
only credit you’ll get for it will be on 
the theatre programs and in the Sunday 
newspaper ads in eight point type. 
But in pictures, for less than 10% of 
your weekly salary you can buy full- 
page ads in the Hollywood Reporter, 
Variety, The Film Daily Annual, etc., 
and the WORLD will know. 

And who sees that hit play of yours? 
Just a lot of New York non-movie 
people. But the film you wrote! Every¬ 
body sees that, except maybe your wife. 


Besides, the stage is an outworn in¬ 
stitution. 

Its day is over. 

All the good actors are in Hollywood. 

All the good directors are in Holly¬ 
wood. 

You get sinus trouble in New York. 

... So who wouldn’t abandon the 
stage at the drop of a hat for the 
screen ? 

I wouldn’t. 


A ND I suppose the reason I wouldn’t 
is because I’m of the old generation 
of writers — that soon-to-be-forgotten 
school which believed that you see it, 
you feel it, you work out a way of say¬ 
ing it and then you say it. Yourself. 
And then you take the rap. Yourself. 
For better or for worse. 

In my day, back in 1925, we didn’t 
even dream that the public would find 
still a newer and better way of being 
served. We didn’t realize that coopera¬ 
tion and group action, that all the 
blessings of the machine age and the 
factory system, would descend upon our 
craft and that we were by way of be¬ 
coming a Major Industry. 

Today there must be a new school 
springing up. I am sure our colleges 
are full of eager youngsters who are 
looking forward some day to becoming 
screen writers, and who, when they be¬ 
come screen writers, will consider their 
careers fulfilled. They must dream 
about it as a student engineer dreams 
about some day being called into con¬ 
sultation on the building of a great 
bridge. 

Or, if they are shrewder, these liter¬ 
ary youngsters will dream of the day 
when they are picture directors. For 


By Samson Raphaelson 

... A writer who has met with great 
success both as scenarist and play¬ 
wright, explains why he prefers to 
write for the stage. 

then, even though they are participat¬ 
ing in a group product, they will, if 
they are any good, shape that product 
to their taste and make it, in a general 
way, an expression of their individual 
selves. 

And they will find great satisfaction. 
For there is no doubting any more that 
the screen is a valid and fluent medium 
capable of as rich and delicate a range 
of expression as any known to man, 
and challenging an artist’s greatest 
powers. 


T HE fact that it costs a vast sum of 
money to make a picture and that 
an enormously wide audience must like 
the picture if it is to be financially 
profitable is an unfortunate fact only 
from the point of view of the writer 
who wants to write honestly from his 
experience rather than amiably from 
his skill. 

Now this amiable business is fine, 
and I have nothing against it. It is 
respectable, and when it’s done well, it 
is admirable. The trouble comes when, 
one fine day, you suddenly feel you 
have something to say. Well, if it is 
something, and you are you, and it’s 
really going to be saidj—you’re in a 
spot. Because automatically you have 
Limited your Audience. 

Well, I am all for a limited audience, 
if you can afford it. 


Statistics of the 1934-35 Theatre Season in New York 

Reprinted by permission from The Billboard Index of the New York Stage 


Total Number of Productions. 189 

Total Dramatic Productions - - ---..... ....158 

Total Musical Productions ..... . 31 

Total Commercial Premiers ....... ... .131 

Commercial Premiers (Dramatic) . 114 

Commercial Premiers (Musical) . 17 

Percentage of Failures (Less than 100 Performances).81% 

Percentage of Failures (Dramatic) ..83% 

Percentage of Failues (Musical) ........69% 

Average Length of Runs (Dramatic) ..... 55 

Average Length of Runs (Musical) .. 102 

Total Number of Hits (Over 100 Performances) ... 26 

Dramatic Hits . 21 

Musical Hits . 5 

Total Number of People Involved ___3,324* 

Players Involved . 2,703* 

Producing Offices Active . 123 


'‘Chorus people in musicals are not figured in these totals. 


December, 1935 
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The Theatre is the Only True Actor’s Medium 


W HEN one is asked, as one so fre¬ 
quently is, which is the better 
medium for acting—the stage or the 
screen, one’s first emotion is that of 
amazement—or was, before the emotion 
faded from repetition. Amazement 
that the screen could be seriously re¬ 
garded as an actor’s medium. For 
surely the first requirement of any 
craftsman in relation to his medium is 
that he have control of it. And surely 
no one can seriously contend that the 
actor has any control over the medium 
of the motion picture. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean physical control. Granting him 
all manner of authority over the writ¬ 
ing, the direction, the photography, and 
the cutting (an inconceivable state of 
affairs under the present system), he 
still, as an actor, is practically in chains 
during the only period which counts 
for him—the period of actual perform¬ 
ance. Nor can he ever be otherwise. He 
is fundamentally at the mercy of a doz¬ 
en mechanical hindrances, of a constant¬ 
ly interrupted continuity, and, most 
important, he is deprived of that other 
vital element of drama, the audience. 


On the stage, however, the actor is 
manifestly supreme. At the really 
crucial moment, the moment of raising 
the curtain, all the other contributors 
to the show have departed; the play¬ 
wright, the director, the scene designer, 
costumer, lighting expert — everybody 
but the actor. He is left in solitary 
glory, in supreme command, with noth¬ 
ing between him and his living audi¬ 
ence, to command and control as he 
thinks fit. Then commences that ex- 



I Prefer the Screen to the Stage 


O NE great reason why I prefer pic¬ 
ture work better than the stage is 
that after nearly thirty years of troup- 
ing, I can live in my own home. 

The house we have now in Beverly 
Hills is the first real home I’ve ever 
had. For thirty years I moved from 
hotel to hotel, from town to town—the 
uncertain, hazardous life of a trouper. 

Cooking is one of my hobbies, and I 
can remember trying to prepare din¬ 
ners over a single gas flame in those 
days—inviting other members of the 
company to eat with us, to give them a 
touch of home. 

Bringing up my children properly, 
worried me too, because I realize how 
important security is to growing chil¬ 
dren how they need to feel that some 
definite place in the world is theirs. 

I’ve always been a family man at 
heart. With my wife and youngsters— 
that’s where my chief interests are. 
We’re a close little family circle, suf¬ 
ficient unto ourselves. And Hollywood 
has given us our first chance to be to¬ 
gether, as a real family should be. 

My daughter acts as my secretary and 
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answers my fan mail. My son is now 
beginning on a career of his own in pic¬ 
tures, and I believe he will have success. 
I enjoy the Sundays we spend together 
—days when I indulge in my hobby and 
prepare the meal, whether it’s the cook’s 
day out or not. 

I can spend nights at home now, too. 
Hollywood has given me that. I usually 
quit work around six, and I have my 
evenings to myself. And when I go for 
a trip with Mrs. Arnold, it’s a real va¬ 
cation—not just another tour. 


S O far as the mechanics of acting are 
concerned, I like the screen better 
too. I’ve never changed my methods of 
acting for pictures. Some of the things 
other stage actors complain about in 
picture work have never bothered me. 
The business of breaking up a dramatic 
part into several scenes, for instance. 
I like it. You have a chance to do a 
scene over if you’re not so good the first 
time. On the stage, if you pull a bloom¬ 
er, it remains just that, beyond hope of 
recall! 


By Leslie Howard 

. . . Playwright as well as actor who feels 
the screen is supreme only as a direc¬ 
tor’s medium. 


traordinary partnership between actor 
and spectator which is the very essence 
of theatre. Here, to my mind, exists 
the only possible control over the art 
of acting. 

But if the theatre is the only true ac¬ 
tor’s medium, the screen is incomparab¬ 
ly the superior for the director. For 
the ideal motion picture director should 
be also a writer, or a collaborator to a 
writer. He must be a natural story¬ 
teller, for it is he who tells the story. 
And what a great medium for story¬ 
telling the screen is. And to have at 
one’s disposal the innumerable devices 
for this purpose which the modern mo¬ 
tion picture offers is indeed a millenium 
for the spinner of yarns the good di¬ 
rector is. 

Does this answer the question? Prob¬ 
ably not. Except—very definitely— 
for me. 


By Edward Arnold 

. . . This comparatively recent recruit 
from the stage prefers motion pictures 
primarily because of the security of¬ 
fered. . 


Also, I like knowing that my work 
reaches millions of people. On the stage 
you can only hope to be known by those 
who live in or near large cities. I’m 
proud and pleased to know that I have 
fans all over the world. I get a kick 
out of watching my kids bask in my re¬ 
flected glory—strangers speaking to me 
when we’re out in public, people asking 
for my autograph. 

On my recent trip to Honolulu, I was 
really astonished at the number of in¬ 
vitations Mrs. Arnold and I received'— 
at the hundreds of people who wanted 
to show us a good time. It brought 
home to me literally how many fans 
a Hollywood star has, and how much 
pleasure he brings to millions of people. 

When I returned home, my children 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Portrait of a Playwright 


H E’S bald. He’s rounding forty, 
but his press releases always read 
“young playwright.” He’s been di¬ 
vorced twice and would like to marry 
again, but the alimony is terrific. He 
has a penthouse on the East Eiver, a 
farm in Connecticut and a rancho in 
San Fernando valley; yet he’s always 
so broke he keeps most of these places 
closed in order to pay his income tax. 

When in New York, he gets a two- 
room suite in the Waldorf towers; in 
California he puts up at the Beverly- 
Wilshire because it’s close to Metro and 
right across the street from the Derby. 
He usually comes out on a ten-week 
ticket because that’s the maximum time 
he can spare Hollywood at a stretch. 

The last time he was here, he stayed 
three months because he had to fly to 
Reno every weekend to keep residence 
established. After that, he went on a 
world cruise to rest up and knock out 
two plays on which he had made notes a 
decade before. The first one, about ten 
men in a lumber camp, lasted six per¬ 
formances; the second one tried out in 
Philly and Paramount said to yank it 
in Pittsburgh. When he sees it as a 
picture, will he be surprised! 

He’s tall, weighs about one hundred 
and sixty pounds and sleeps in his night 
shirt. He shaves with an electric razor 
but when traveling across country, al¬ 
ways lets the train barber do the ton- 
sorial honors. Wetzel makes his clothes, 
but when he has a show in London, he 
loads up a dozen garments from Bond 
street. He prefers his English tailors 
because they make him look sloppier, 
and that’s part of his pose. 


N OT that he’s a poseur. Not for a 
minute. He’s a hard-working in¬ 
dustrious able fellow. He likes to direct 
his own plays because that keeps them 
in the spirit he meant them. He tries 
to keep on the sets as much as possible 
when he is out on the film coast, but 
“ these lousy silent directors have no 
feeling for words.” 

For a lad who grew up in the gutters 
of Manhattan’s ghetto, he, paradoxical¬ 
ly enough, writes sophisticated, brittle, 
fluffy things. He has a wonderful ear 
and an astounding memory; more than 
that, his notebook is jammed with vig¬ 
nettes which someday will blossom forth 
into springboards for the Thespian art. 
From the time he acted in Settlement 
House dramatics, through the days 
when he was a Counselor at Summer 


Camps, through his errand-boy and 
press-agenting years on Broadway, the 
Theatre has been his whole life. 

It’s absorbed him, encompassed him, 
saturated him. He looks at all social 
events through a showman’s microscope. 
A race riot to him is nine scenes in three 
acts; the occasion of a foreign poten¬ 
tate’s twenty-five years of rule is an 
intimate revue with music; Reno is a 
laugh-filled farce with an undercurrent 
of heart-breaking comedy; a lynching is 
a splurge in propaganda-writing; and 
a German purge on his colleague’s kin 
is the starting pistol for a run of dia¬ 
logue that will have the first night audi¬ 
ence cheering, but the box office as 
empty as the Sahara at noon day. 

And why not, he argues. Business 
men worry about a eatalclysmic up¬ 
heaval and run to the ticker tape; ad¬ 
vertising men battle the Tugwell Bill; 
scientists dash to the seismograph when 
the earth starts to rumble and roar ; 
why shouldn’t he turn to his craft when 
two innocent foreigners walk to their 
deaths in Massachusetts, when ten ne¬ 
groes are framed in the free South, 
when politics in the White House makes 
a mockery of our government. 


W HEN his brittle divorce comedies 
were the vogue in 1927 and 1928, 
he was the cock of the walk. Paris and 
the Riviera saw him and his first wife 
daily. He had, several seasons before, 
fortified his playwright’s knowledge 
with a. season at Baker. There he 
learned what Broadway hadn’t taught 
him; that a drama requires movement 
and resistance since unresisting move¬ 
ment is uninteresting, that conflict 
implies two sides; and that a play¬ 
wright ’s relation to conflict assumes two 
sides; and that playwright’s relatioin 
to conflict assumes two forms: (1) his 
effect upon conflict takes shape in deeds 
and (2) the effect of conflict on him 
takes shape in emotion. 

It was quite a while before he could 
reconcile his Broadway training to the¬ 
ory; but he soon dovetailed them and 
wrote a smash. Just recently, though, 
he got out his lecture notes when he 
was invited by Elmer Rice to speak be¬ 
fore a W. P. A. group and he was 
amazed! He wondered why Professors 
of the Drama had to teach such obvious 
things. Everyone connected with the 
theatre knew, certainly, that a play had 
to be “ an interesting story with interest 
ascending,” that it must be “developed 


By Allen Rivkin 

. . . Observations and knowledge of the 
knack of using them has made possible 
this composite photograph. 


in scenes that are interesting apart 
from their bearing out the outcome,” 
that the “ treatment must be clear and 
the movement rapid,” and that “the 
dialogue must be capable of effectual 
utterance on the platform before an 
audience. ’ ’ 

He lapped up the first fresh overflow 
of success. It was wonderful, he said. 
The December, 1927, issue of Vanity 
Fair reached him in Cannes on Christ¬ 
mas Day and there was his picture in 
the “Hall of Fame!” George Jean 
Nathan did a piece on him for The 
American Mercury; and he just came 
that far from grabbing off the Pulitzer 
Prize. He repeated his underwritten- 
dialogue-and-suppressed-emotions feat 
in the season of 1928 and again the 
Theatre bowed before his genius. But 
he struck out the third time. He wrote 
his “story” once too often. 


T HEN he was frightened. He didn’t 
want to lose what he had learned to 
love: success! He fretted and worried. 
He became melancholic and woeful. He 
thought he had to do something violent 
—so he divorced his wife! 

When a gossip columnist reported 
that Our Playwright was trying to live 
up to his own plays, he was furious! 

Then he worked like a madman. All 
day and night he scratched on a pad 
while the sharp sun rose and the red 
sun set in the hills of Connecticut. He 
studied, he did research, he steeped him¬ 
self in the off-record naughtiness of a 
British queen and her laddie-love. With 
shaking hands, he submitted it to the 
Guild. They cast it divinely, staged it 
with reverance and the notices tore the 
town wide open. Once more, he thanked 
God, he was a playwright. 

He only tried History once again. 
He’d learned his lesson. You could do 
it twice; but the third time, that’s 
where you cheapened yourself, he said. 

Once again he attended the round 
table on Forty-fourth street; once again 
he opened his pent house and held poker 
sessions into the next afternoon; and 
his Hollywood salary jumped fifteen 
hundred dollars! 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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The Future of the American Theatre 


C RYSTAL gazing is one of the most 
popular indoor sports running a 
close second to bridge and the cocktail 
hour. It is one of the two ways of ex¬ 
amining the future of the American 
theatre. We look into the crystal and 
wish, and wishing is a mighty pleasant 
occupation. The crystal will reflect ex¬ 
actly what we want to see. The theatre 
we see will have all the eccentricities 
we have, and all the tricks we like so 
well. It will have the actors and act¬ 
resses we admire. The seats will be 
comfortable, and all drafts eliminated. 
Everybody will make more than enough 
money; every play will be a hit; every 
play will win the Pulitzer Prize, and 
the world will turn out to be the best 
of all possible worlds. The crystal will 
reflect a theatre nearer to our heart’s 
desire, but it is very unlikely that it 
will be the future theatre. 

There is another way to prophesy. 
Throw the crystals out of the window 
but keep the window open in order to 
see what kind of a world we’re living 
in. This method is much harder. The 
crystal method, on the other hand, has 
many advantages but so has a kinder¬ 
garten. Let’s try to be scientists for 
a change. 

The scientific method demands that 
we place the theatre in time; that we 
look into its past (the events leading 
up to the tragedy, if that’s the way you 
feel about it) ; that we see what its 
present is like. Then, and only then, 
can we predict with any sort of intell¬ 
igence. 


S OME people when looking into the 
past of the American theatre would 
devote themselves to proving that our 
theatre has grown out of George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw by Ibsen, or that it was an 
illegitimate offspring of Galsworthy out 
of George M. Cohan, or that everything 
stemmed from O’Neill with a dash of 
Aeschylus. They would limit them¬ 
selves to the theatre as an art, forget¬ 
ting the while the theatre as real estate, 
as a business with profits and loss and 
incorporation papers, preferably Del¬ 
aware. Unfortunately the two pasts 
are inseparable, as the two presents are 
and as the futures, at least the two im¬ 
mediate futures, must inevitably be. 

The fate of the average actor, the 
average playwright, scene designer and 
stage-hand is as inexorably bound up 
with the fate of real estate as the fate 
of real estate, itself, is inexorably bound 
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up with such things as oil wells in Irak, 
the procedure of industrial production 
and the rate of consumption, burning 
wheat, the N.R.A., Wall Street, etc. etc. 
Not only are their fates intertwined, 
but also the health of one means the 
health of the other. Unfortunately we 
of the theatre cannot alone invigorate 
the congested economic system. It needs 
more than a tonic. It needs a major 
operation. But we can and must re¬ 
alize that the theatre, in good years and 
in bad years, in health and in sickness, 
is part and parcel of it. 

Now that we have a point of refer¬ 
ence, let us look into the past of the 
theatre. In an informative book called 
B’way Inc. Morton Eustis presents us 
with enough facts for our little inves¬ 
tigation. 

1927-1928 was a boom year in the 
theatre. During the year approximate¬ 
ly 70% of Equity’s membership work¬ 
ed. How long did they work? Using 
round numbers, of the 6000 actors who 
had employment, 4800 averaged less 
than nine weeks, and 2400 averaged 
only three and a half weeks. And how 
much were they paid? “Estimating the 
average salary of the actor in both mus¬ 
ical and dramatic productions at that 
time as $100 a week (which is a high 
figure) this means that the 4800 actors 
received an average income of $880 or 
less that year, and of these, 2400 re¬ 
ceived $350 for the year.” 

These figures tell their own sad tale. 
Even in the best years the actor had to 
live on slightly under $14 a week on an 
average. The additional fact that with 
the depression five years later, there 
were 2000 less actors working, makes 
it unnecessary for me to push the point 
too far. 

Is there anything particularly glam¬ 
orous about the actor’s past, the rank 



By Michael Blankfort 

. . . The founder of The Theatre Union , 
director of “Stevedore” and adapter of 
“Sailors of Gattaro” presents this in¬ 
teresting prophesy. 

and file actor, in the American theatre? 

It is difficult to show figures about 
the playwright. God knows how 
many unproduced plays there are. Any¬ 
body who takes a look at the files of the 
Federal Theatre Project will soon find 
out how many playwrights, produced 
and unproduced, there are. There are 
two facts, however, that stick out. 
Number one is that from 65 to 85% of 
all plays produced in New York are 
financial failures (we won’t mention 
how much larger the percentage of 
artistic failures is). And number two, 
there are literally hundreds of plays 
unproduced that by any standards you 
choose, are better than most that are 
produced. I refer you to such people 
as Barrett H. Clark, Anita Block and 
John Gassner of the Theatre Guild, 
Margaret Larkin of the Theatre Union, 
Cheryl Crawford of the Group Theatre 
for verification. They read thousands of 
plays and they know. Why does Virgil 
Geddes remain unproduced? and E. P. 
Conkle and a dozen others I could 
name ? 


T HE high percentage of failures has 
its own logic. Despite other consid¬ 
erations of his business, the producer is 
persuaded not to take too many chances 
or too big a chance. If the theatre is a 
gamble, the dice ought least not be 
loaded. And the theatre is a gamble 
because it is business. Business cannot 
afford to experiment with either new 
form or new ideas ... in the theatre. 
Like a cat chasing its own tail, this 
merry-go-round of a theatre turns every 
thing it touches into a gamble with 
the odds in varying degrees against the 
actor, playwright, stage hand, designer, 
director, etc. These theatre workers 
cannot afford to gamble. Banks who 
own the real estate can. That’s their 
livelihood; that’s how they make their 
money. Producers can afford to or they 
wouldn’t be in the business. 

In short, the past of the American 
theatre has not been a noble past, that 
is if insecurity of its workers has any¬ 
thing to do with nobility. The present 
day finds it even less noble with its 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Broadway’s Summer Theatres 


A CERT AIN test of a play's success 
is its ability to survive the torrid, 
wilting months of the New York sum¬ 
mer. A theatre-goer really has to spend 
an uncomfortable evening in a Broad¬ 
way house to understand why the only 
moderately successful plays begin to 
disappear from the boards around June 
first. 

As a matter of fact the first of June 
is recognized officially as the end of the 
theatre season. 

It is on this date that all Actor's 
Equity contracts are automatically ter¬ 
minated. However, long before this, 
the busy entrepreneurs of the “pasture" 
theatres are casting their eyes around 
for the best of the available plays. By 
the first week in June they already have 
a list of the current dramatic hits 
booked. If they are fortunate, they 
have also arranged for the appearances 
of one or two of Broadway's high-priced 
stars, to appear as guest artists in their 
original roles created on Broadway. 

This past summer it would have been 
impossible to have attended, if only for 
one performance, all the summer the¬ 
atres sprawled throughout the eastern 
sea-board. Broadway itself boasts of 
only fifty-nine playhouses that are suit¬ 
able for production purposes. The sum¬ 
mer of this year saw over one hundred 
summer theatres flourishing in as many 
mountain and sea resorts. With their 
eyes to business the summer managers 
usually establish themselves in a sum¬ 
mer retreat, where their companies can 
be assured of patronage from, the vaca¬ 
tioners. 

Of course, it is impossible to expect 
standard Broadway professional per¬ 
formances and expert productions to 
prevail in all hundred of the companies. 
Some of these, like Lawrence Langner's 
company at Westport, the stock com- 
any at Mt. Kisco and the Raymond 
Moore group at Dennis offer product¬ 
ions often technically comparable to 
Broadway presentations. On the other 
hand, over eighty percent of the barn 
theatres' attractions are only slightly 
more competent than the average Little 
Theatre production. Small, inadequate 
stages improperly equipped, woefully 
inexperienced actors under the direct¬ 
ion of self-styled Belascos, determined 
on a theatrical career at any cost, cause 
the summer fare to be cluttered up with 
undistinguished productions. Fortun¬ 
ately, these companies whose shortcom¬ 
ings are too painfully apparent, even 
to the more than tolerant spectator, fail 


to survive two or three weeks at the ut¬ 
most. 


A LTHOUGH tried and established 
current New York attractions com¬ 
prise the majority of the summer pro¬ 
grams, most of the producers alternate 
their weekly offerings with new and un¬ 
produced plays. The new plays fall 
into two classifications. The first, and 
the less important from the theatrical 
viewpoint, is the unproduced play, 
which has as yet not been sold to a 
Broadway manager. It is the summer 
theatre manager's hope to present the 
play in a sufficiently attractive form to 
induce some manager to see its possibil¬ 
ities for a Broadway run. If he is suc¬ 
cessful in selling the play by this means, 
he shares in the resultant royalties to 
be garnered from the New York run. 

The summer theatre really presents 
its greatest usefulness as an experi¬ 
mental laboratory for a second class of 
plays. These are the new plays the 
rights to which have already been se¬ 
cured by a Broadway producer, who in¬ 
tends to place it on his schedule the 
forthcoming season. This production 
is naturally in the nature of a try-out. 
Here the producer can view his prop¬ 
erty and determine what he has. It is 
possible for him to see which scenes are 
too long, and which scenes retard the 
action or mood of the play. Often, he 
discovers comedy possibilities that did 
not appear in the mere reading of his 
manuscript. These scenes he commis¬ 
sions the author to build up and 
strengthen. In this manner re-writing, 
which is so bothersome and time-losing 
during the actual Broadway rehearsal 
period, is avoided. And what is of gen¬ 
uine importance to the manager is the 
opportunity afforded to observe aud¬ 
ience reaction. The audience member¬ 
ship of the summer theatre can be said 
to be similar in its tastes to the New 
York audience. 

Thus this preliminary showing works 
to obviate the necessity of the hitherto 
customary out-of-town try-out. The 
summer theatre try-out with one ex¬ 
ception, serves the same purposes as the 
more expensive and onerous away-from- 
Broadway week's run in nearby Phila¬ 
delphia or Boston. The only advantage 
of the preliminary run a week previous 
to the Broadway opening lies in the 
extra week's time for the actors to 
round out their characterizations. 

Frequently, a producer who be- 
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By John Schaffer 

. . . Who, for the past six years, has 
been connected with Broadway man¬ 
agers in directorial and executive cap¬ 
acities. 


lieves he has a smash hit, upon 
viewing the play during the summer, 
realizes his mistake and decides to aban¬ 
don the project. Of course, it is not 
too expensive and disastrous to abandon 
a play with only the meagre expenses 
of a summer try-out attached to it. An 
excellent summer try-out might cost 
him only five hundred dollars. On the 
other hand, a play which had rehearsed 
four weeks, had scenery constructed for 
Broadway, and discarded after a Phila¬ 
delphia try-out, might easily cost him 
from six to twelve hundred dollars, de¬ 
pending on his production. 


B OTH from the financial and artistic 
viewpoints there are several out¬ 
standing summer stock companies. At 
Westport, Conn., is Lawrence Langner, 
whose summer season invariably in¬ 
cludes a quota of forthcoming Broad¬ 
way successes. It was at this very at¬ 
tractive theatre that such pieces as The 
Pursuit of Happiness, The School for 
Husbands, The Bride the Sun Shines 
On saw their pre-Broadway light. Up 
at fashionable Bar Harbour, Leighton 
Rollins is in charge. At historic Skow- 
hegan, now in its thirty-fifth year, is 
Melville Burke, the well-known New 
York director. Raymond Moore, who 
has brought some of his summer plays 
to New York operates the very success¬ 
ful house at Dennis, Mass. 

It has been F. Cowles Strickland's 
policy to employ men of the Yale School 
of the Theatre as his associates at the 
social-register Berkshire Playhouse. 
Broadway's popular Fly Away Home 
had its premier here. At Southampton 
on Long Island the dowagers of the 
fashionable colony were the first to 
view Double Door and other Broadway 
hits introduced by Potter and Haight, 
both of whom are now in Hollywood. 
Among the leading companies we find 
Walter Hartwig at Ogunquit, Tuttle 
and Skinner at Mt. Kisco (which play¬ 
house frequently displays the S.R.O. 
sign) and Arthur Hanna's Locust Val¬ 
ley Red Barn. An unusual group are 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Has Hollywood Robbed Broadway? 


TVTOW, who brought that up—and 
why? Can it be possible that the 
Editor is spoofing—or has this maga¬ 
zine suddenly run short on fillers? If 
this question were asked by someone liv¬ 
ing in Ethiopia, a person might take it 
seriously. But such a query coming 
from the cinema city, well that’s some¬ 
thing else again. Can it be that the 
roars and growls of the New York pro¬ 
ducers have been heard in Hollywood? 

I hardly think so. Mayor LaGuardia 
has instigated an anti-noise campaign 
which even the animals in Central Park 
Zoo must obey. Besides, the play pro¬ 
ducers never roar and grumble at the 
same time—they take turns. Possibly, 
some day they’ll hit upon the idea of 
all roaring at once. It would make 
quite a racket. And speaking of rack¬ 
ets, that’s what most of the roaring 
seems to be about. The Hollywood 
snatch racket, the boys call it. 

They complain that the movie moguls 
are snatching actors from legitimate 
shows just as soon as the actor draws a 
good notice. Can you imagine a pro¬ 
ducer kicking about a little thing like 
that? It just goes to show what a 
grouchy and ungrateful lot they really 
are. They seem totally unappreciative 
of the honor Hollywood is conferring 
on them by offering picture contracts 
to their actors as soon as a show opens— 


I’m in Favor of It 

Editor’s Note: Several months ago, 
in an article which appeared in these 
columns, Harlan Thompson explained 
the need and made the proposal for a 
commercial theatre to be operated by 
the Screen Actors’ Guild and The Screen 
Writers’ Guild. The article was called 
(< Little Orphan Theatre (With A Sug¬ 
gestion for Adoption Papers).” Murray 
Kinnell made a further suggestion in 
the next issue when he proposed C( Let’s 
Adopt The Orphan.” The following 
article is the third in the series. 


I TOO, am in favor of the Guilds 
adopting the “ Little Orphan The¬ 
atre.” Every Guild actor should be. 
But please don’t think it’s because I 
want to throw a generous paternal arm 
around an abused waif. Oh, no. Puny 
and ailing as she is now, Little Orphan 
Theatre might shoot up to be the sup- 
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and the Broadway playwright is just 
about as bad. 


T HEY grumble because it has taken 
them three or four months to cast 
their play. They lose sight of the fact 
that they have met a great many very 
interesting personalities while inter¬ 
viewing hundreds of unknown actors 
and they have had the pleasure of trav¬ 
elling over the countryside to the out of 
the way try-out towns selecting their 
casts. Hasn’t all that nice fresh air 
been beneficial to them? 



port of a lot of us in our old age. 

A^id that plan has more to offer than 
a sound investment for a long pull. 
Let us look at its more immediate as¬ 
pects. Let us look at it, however, as be¬ 
ing primarily selfish. It is, or will be, 
a project to benefit Guild members. 
As far as actors are concerned, it will 
be, on one hand, a showcase for un¬ 
proved or forgotten abilities; on the 
other, a steam cabinet for the refreshing 
of overworked, deadened, even exhaust¬ 
ed talents. 

The first of these, the display of un¬ 
proved abilities, is greatly important. 
There are featured players in the Guild 
who could carry starring parts, there 
are bit players who deserve featured 
roles. And even producers admit that 
pictures—to say nothing of actors— 
suffer from type casting. A Guild 
Theatre, a Theatre where the actor 
would have some voice, and that voice 


By Philip Dunning 

... A playwright and producer who 
cannot get used to the idea of running 
a shop window for Hollywood. 


So, if it was the roar of a Broadway 
producer or the gentler grumble of a 
playwright that prompted the request 
for an article entitled “Has Hollywood 
Bobbed Broadway,” pay no heed to 
their ranting, the poor chaps just can’t 
get used to the idea of running a shop 
window for Hollywood. 

Some happy day soon, when Equity 
gets together with the producers, or 
vice-versa, and the dramatists get to¬ 
gether with the stage hands union, and 
the theatre owner gets together with the 
tax assessor—and the trucking com¬ 
panies get together with the bill-posters 
union, and the builders get together with 
the scenic artists union—and the critics 
get together with their advertising de¬ 
partments—and the ticket brokers get 
together with each other, and these fel¬ 
lows en masse get together with the pub¬ 
lic—that sure would be one hell of a 
get-together that might mean something 
to the theatre. But it’s then, and only 
then, that a roar from anyone connected 
with the New York legitimate theatre 
will be taken seriously. 


By Fredric March 

. . . Another prominent actor voices his 
approval of the proposed Theatre which 
would be operated by the Guilds . 


some weight, would help to avoid such 
casting. 

Forgotten abilities are rarer, if sad¬ 
der, than unproved ones. But they do 
exist. The picture business is notorious¬ 
ly capricious. A Guild Theatre would 
afford a sympathetic arena for the 
staging of an occasional well merited 
comeback. 


HPHAT a stage performance is a 
stimulating, a refreshing experience 
to a player who has been long in pic-. 
0 Continued on Page 24) 
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Best Performance of November 


W INNER in the most spirited bal¬ 
loting of recent months, James 
Cagney receives The Screen Actors’ 
Guild selection for the Best Performance 
of November for his portrayal of “Bot¬ 
tom ” in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Max Reinhardt’s Warner Bros, 
picture. 

Great diversity of opinion as to the 
best of the month was shown by the 
actors, who included in their votes 
twenty players from thirteen different 
pictures. This is the greatest number 
to receive votes since this sytem of 
monthly selections was instituted by the 
Guild. 

First Honorable Mention was won by 
Carole Lombard for her performance 
as “Regi Allen” in “Hands Across the 
Table,” the Paramount picture. Many 
critics rate this her finest to date. 

Preston Foster was chosen by the 
votes of his fellow players for Second 
Honorable Mention for his portrayal of 
“Marcus” in RKO-Radio’s production, 
“The Last Days of Pompeii.” 


T HREE collaborators, Norman Kras- 
na, Vincent Lawrence and Herbert 
Fields, receive The Screen Writers’ 
Guild Award for the Best Screen Play 
of November for their script on ‘ ‘ Hands 
Across the Table”. This Paramount 
picture from Vina Delmar’s story re¬ 
ceived a big majority of the ballots, 
which included votes for sixteen pic¬ 
tures out of a list of thirty-two releases 
for the month. Voting this month 
showed an extremely wide divergence 
of opinion. 

Norman Krasna and Vincent Law¬ 
rence with exceptional reputations as 
successful playwrights have demonstra¬ 
ted their grasp of the motion picture 
medium. Among Krasna’s picture cred¬ 
its are “The Richest Girl in the World”, 
“Four Hours to Live”, “Parole Girl” 
and “So this is Africa”; while Vincent 
Lawrence’s list includes “Good Dame”, 
“Behold My Wife”, “Now and For¬ 
ever” and “Cleopatra”. Herbert Fields 
has recent credits on “People Will 
Talk”,“Let’s Fall in Love”,“Down to 
Their Last Yacht” and “Mississippi”. 

First Honorable Mention goes to 
two more playwrights, who have 


An interesting feature of this month’s 
competition is the mention of more 
than one player from a number of pic¬ 
tures. Apparently one good perform¬ 
ance begets another. Three actors in 
“I Live My Life” received votes and 
two actors in each of the following pic¬ 
tures were included in the balloting: 
“The Last Days of Pompeii”, “Thanks 
a Million”, “Hands Across the Table” 
and “Three Kids and a Queen.” 

In the six months since the system 
of monthly selections by vote of the 
members of The Screen Actors’ Guild 
has been in effect, the actors are leading 
the actresses three to two. Out of 
twenty selections, there having been two 
ties, twelve men and eight women have 
won places. 

Another interesting feature of the 
voting by the two Guilds is the fact 
that a number of the pictures selected 
by the Writers as best screen plays have 
been the ones in which actors have re¬ 
ceived honors from their fellows for 
outstanding performances. 


switched from stage to screen, George 
S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind for 
their screen play of “A Night at the 
Opera”, the Marx Brothers M. G. M. 
picture. A number of Kaufman’s plays 
and stories have been made into pic¬ 
tures including, “Once in a Lifetime”, 
“Dinner at Eight”, “Roman Scan¬ 
dals”, “Man With Two Faces” and 
“Elmer and Elsie”. Morrie Ryskind 
authored several of the Marx Brothers 
stage successes before transferring his 
talents to the screen. He is credited 
with the original story for the picture 
“Palmy Days”. “A Night at the 
Opera” is from an original by James 
Kevin McGuiness. 

Second Honorable Mention was won 
by Nunnally Johnson for his screen 
play of “Thanks a Million”, Twentieth 
Century-Fox picture, based on a story 
by Melville Crossman. Johnson, who 
recently has been made an associate 
producer for his own material, has a 
number of outstanding successes on his 
list, among them, ‘ 4 House of Roths¬ 
child”, “Bulldog Drummond Strikes 
Back”, “Moulin Rouge” and “Bed¬ 
time Story”. 


Best Performance 

James Cagney 

as Bottom in 

"A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM" 

Produced by Warner Bros.-First National 

HONORABLE MENTION 
Carole Lombard 

as Regi Allen in 

"HANDS ACROSS THE TABLE" 

Produced by Paramount Pictures Corp. 


Preston Foster 

as Marcus in 

"THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII" 

Produced by R.K.O.-Radio Pictures 


Best Screen Play 

"HANDS ACROSS THE TABLE" 

Screen Play by Herbert Fields, Norman Krasna 
and Vincent Lawrence 

From an Original by Vina Delmar 
Produced by Paramount Pictures Corp. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

"A NIGHT AT THE OPERA" 

Screen Play by George Kaufman and 
Morrie Ryskind 

From an Original by James Kevin McGuiness 
Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

"THANKS A MILLION" 

Screen Play by Nunnally Johnson 

Produced by 20th Century-Fox 


Los Angeles Releases 

October 21 to November 19 

Case of the Lucky Legs, The—Warner Bros. 
Casta Diva—Alleanza Cinemmatograasica. 
Charlie Chan in Shanghai—Fox 
Crusades, The—Paramount. 

Dr. Socrates—Warner Bros. 

Father Knows Best—Thalia Films. 

Hands Across the Table—Paramount. 
Harmony Lane—Mascot Pictures. 

I Live My Life—M.G.M. 

It Happened in Copenhagen—Palledium. 
It's In the Air—M.G.M. 

Last Days of Pompeii—R.K.O. 

Music Is Magic—20th Century-Fox. 

Man's Children, A—SFI. 

Metropolitan—20th Century-Fox. 
Midsummer Night's Dream—Warner Bros. 
Night at the Opera, A—M.G.M. 
O'Shaughnessy's Boy—M.G.M. 

Peter Ibbetson—Paramount. 

Remember Last Night—Universal. 

She Couldnt Take It—Columbia. 

Society Fever—Invincible. 

Stars Over Broadway—Warner Bros. 
Streamline Express—Mascot Pictures. 
Thanks a Million—20th Century-Fox. 
Three Kids and a Queen—Universal. 

Three Musketeers, The—R.K.O. 

Thunder in the Night—Fox. 

Transatlantic Tunnel—Gaumont-British. 
Two Fisted—Paramount. 

Two Sinners—Republic Prod. 

Water Front Lady—Republic Prod. 


Best Screen Play of November 
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Warning! 

T HE following information was re¬ 
layed to members by letter since the 
last publication of the Magazine : 

November 20, 1935. 
TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE 
SCREEN WRITERS’ GUILD: 

Many efforts have been made to turn 
the producers ’ Academy Agreement 
for Writers into a lever to force mem¬ 
bers of the Guild to join the Academy. 
You will be told that all credit con¬ 
troversies must be adjusted through the 
Academy. Once you go in the Academy 
offices terrific pressure is brought to 
bear upon you to join the Academy. 
Guild members will not want either to 
join the Academy or have the Academy 
pushed down their throats. 

You may obtain all of the advantages, 
if any, of the credit clauses in the Pro¬ 
ducers ’ Academy Agreement without 
ever entering the Academy offices. Use 
the following procedure: 

(1) If you wish to protest the Pro¬ 
ducer’s tentative determination of cred¬ 
its and wish to read the script, get your 
copy of the script at the studio, not at 
the Academy offices. 

(2) If your protest is denied by the 
Producer, do not take an appeal to the 
Academy committee. By the express 
language of the so-called Basic Agree¬ 
ment the decision of the Writers’ Ad¬ 
justment Committee on such an appeal 
does not obligate the Producer to 
change the credits on the screen. An 
appeal, therefore, from, the Producer’s 
determination under the Producers’ 
Academy Agreement is merely an empty 
gesture. Don’t do it. 

Any questions regarding your right 
to credits on any particular picture 
should be brought to the offices of the 
Guild. As in the past, the Guild will 
continue to aid you in the solution of 
your problem. 

(signed) Robert N. Lee. 

Secretary. 

By Order of the Executive Board. 


Wells Made Honorary Member 

^T the meeting of the Board on Nov¬ 
ember 25th, H.G.Wells, the eminent 
British author was elected to Honorary 
Membership in The Screen Writers’ 
Guild. It was felt by the Board that 
this honor to Mr. Wells was an expres¬ 
sion of the feeling of the entire mem¬ 
bership of the Guild toward this out¬ 
standing figure in the world of letters. 
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Deputies Liaison Officers 

N OW in existence for three months. 

deputies at the various studios have 
served as valuable contacts between the 
Board and the membership at large. 
Through their operation, handling of 
much otherwise neglected business has 
been facilitated. 

During the past month, George Wagg¬ 
ner has accepted the appointment of 
deputy for Universal, replacing Miss 
Doris Malloy. Miss Malloy is now at 
Paramount. 

Because Allen Rivkin has been trans¬ 
ferred to the 20th Century Fox studio 
in Westwood, Lou Breslow has been ap¬ 
pointed the deputy for the 20th Cen¬ 
tury-Fox Western Ave. studio. 

Deputies serve as liaison officers and 
are easily accessible to Guild members 
at all times. One has been installed at 
each studio. He is available to Guild 
members for the following: 

(a) To report individual complaints; 
(2) To service controversies to be 
handled by the Guild’s Conciliation 
Commission; 

(c) To report violations of the Guild 
Code; 

(d) To handle protests against mem¬ 
bership transfers, etc., etc. 

It is suggested that Guilders contact 
their deputies at least once a week to 
report or discuss activities that should 
be presented to the Board, and to in¬ 
form the deputies of new assignments, 
etc. Deputies make reports to the Guild 
at least once a week or more often if 
circumstances demand. 


Protect Your Manuscript 

by Filing it With 
THE SCREEN WRITERS' GUILD 
REGISTRATION BUREAU 
Guild Offices 

1655 North Cherokee Avenue 
FEE—50c—Guild Members 
1.00—Non-Guild Members 


Annual Dance December 19 

T HE Ambassador’s Fiesta Room is 
the place. Thursday, December 19, 
1935, is the date. Eight-thirty is the 
time for the Guild’s Second Annual 
Dinner Dance. And it will be a big 
time, too, with gay music, dinner and 
wine, Mile. Fortune and all the other 
necessities including a floor show for a 
pleasant evening. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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32 New Members 

S INCE Sept. 19, 1935, the following 
32 players have been elected as 
members of the Screen Actors 7 Guild 
by the Board of Directors: 


Walter Abel 
Margaret Callahan 
Eddy Chandler 
Marguerite Churchill 
Brian Donlevy 
Frances Drake 
John Eldredge 
Edward Gargan 
Diana O. Gibson 
Porter Hall 
O. P. Heggie 
Valerie Hobson 
Victor Kilian 
Frank Lawton 
Fritz Leiber 
Kay Linaker 


Nola Luxford 
Aline MacMahon 
Eily Malyon 
Florine McKinney 
Robert Middlemass 
Henry Mollison 
Carlyle Moore 
Richard G. Purcell, Jr. 
Bill Robinson 
Joseph Sawyer 
Nicholas Soussanin 
Joseph Spurin-Calleia 
Lionel Stander 
Onslow Stevens 
Martha Tibbets 
Pat West 


Equity-Guild Contract 
Amended 

A GREAT step has been taken to 
strengthen and simplify the work¬ 
ing agreement between The Screen 
Actors 7 Guild and The Actors 7 Equity 
Association. The contract drawn up 
and adopted last year, while excellent 
in its intent, failed to cover adequately 
several points which would make it 
more workable and more binding on the 
membership. 

During Frank Gillmore 7 s visit here 
in September, changes were discussed. 
Upon his return to New York these 
proposals were taken up with the 
Equity Council and immediately adopt¬ 
ed. The amendments make it compul¬ 
sory for members of each organization 
to join the other when transferring 
from stage to screen or vice-versa. They 
also make a new and eminently fair 
arrangement for the payment of dues, 
providing that an Equity member work¬ 
ing in pictures shall be required to pay 
dues only to the Guild; the Guild tak¬ 
ing upon itself the payment of such 
member’s dues to Equity. 

These new amendments mean that 
Equity strength will now be behind the 
Guild in the attainment of one of its 
main objectives: GUILD SHOP. 


I N the future, all Equity members 
coming to pictures from the stage 
will be committed to join the Guild 
within thirty days after signing a con¬ 
tract for motion picture work or within 
thirty days after acting in motion pic¬ 
tures. Failure to abide by these rules 
will bring about the player’s suspenion 
from Equity for an indefinite period. 

The same rule applies to all Equity 
members now working in pictures. If 
not already members of the Guild, they 
must join it within thirty days or face 
suspension from Equity. Guild officers 
are expecting that Equity members will 
voluntarily join the Guild upon receipt 
of their notices from Equity. 

Unfortunately, a certain amount of 
confusion resulted in the November 
bills to Equity members. This was due 
to the fact that the amendments were 
adopted so speedily, that the Equity 
Council did not have time to notify its 
members, who are also Guild members, 
that dues should be paid only to the 
Guild. 


Following is the full text of the 
amendments; please read carefully : 

MODIFICATION OF AGREEMENT OF AF¬ 
FILIATION OF SCREEN ACTORS' GUILD, 
INC. WITH ACTORS' EQUITY ASSOCIATION 

Agreement entered into between the Ac¬ 
tors' EQUITY ASSOCIATION and CHORUS 
EQUITY ASSOCIATION, both voluntary asso¬ 
ciations organized under the laws of New 
York, hereinafter jointly called "Equity," and 
SCREEN ACTORS GUILD, INC, a California 
non-profit, membership corporation, herein¬ 
after called the "Guild". 

WHEREAS, the parties hereto entered into 
an agreement dated November 15, 1934, en¬ 
titled "Affiliation of Screen Actors Guild, Inc. 
with Actors' Equity Association and Chorus 
Equity Association"; and 

WHEREAS, it is the desire of the said 
parties to modify the said agreement as here¬ 
inafter set forth, 

NOW, THEREFORE, the parties do hereby 
agree as follows: 

(1 ) Paragraph 6 of the agreement of 
November 15, 1934, hereinabove referred to, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

"(6) Members of the Guild who are also 
members of Equity shall be required to pay 
dues to the Guild only, and shall be relieved 
of all Equity dues and of all arrearages in 
Equity dues up to but not after January 1, 
1936. 

"From and after January 1, 1936, the Guild 
will pay to Equity dues for every member of 
the Guild in good standing who is also a 
member of Equity (other than Junior Guild 
members) and Equity agrees to look solely to 
the Guild for the payment of such dues. Dues 
from the Guild to Equity will be paid semi¬ 
annually, on May 1st and November 1st, at 
the rate of $15.00 per annum for each mem¬ 
ber of the Guild whose dues to the Guild are 
paid at the rate of $30.00 per annum, and 
at the rate of $18.00 per annum for each 
such member of the Guild whose annual dues 
are paid at a rate higher than $30.00 per 
annum. Equity shall have the option to re¬ 
quire payment by the Guild of dues of $18.00 
for each such member regardless of the rate 
at which he pays dues to the Guild from and 
after the 1st day of January, 1937. 

"Where Junior Guild members are not 
working in motion pictures but are working 
in the theatre, such members shall not be 
required to pay dues to the Guild and the 
Guild shall have no obligation to pay such 
member's dues to Equity. Where Junior 
Guild members are not working in the theatre 
but are working in motion pictures, neither 
such member nor the Guild will be required 
to pay Equity dues for such member. 

"The Guild may determine when and under 
what conditions said Junior member shall be 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Writers* Guild 

(Continued From Page 14) 


Eeservations are in order, now. First 
reservations will receive spot positions. 
Get your’s in today! And be there for 
the Guild’s second Christmas charivari! 


McCall on Magazine Committee 


M ISS Mary C. McCall, Jr. has been 
added to the Magazine Committee 
for The Screen AVriters’ Guild, bring¬ 
ing the total to four. Nunnally Johnson, 
Eobert N. Lee and Harlan Thompson 
are the other members. 


When Advertising 

O NCE more the Guild wishes to re¬ 
mind its members to include the 
line, "Member of The Screen AVriters 
Guild” in all advertisements appearing 
in the trade press. While the use of 
the statement may seem repetitious, it 
is this feature that makes it valuable. 

In the past month, most members have 
used the legend. As a result, the fact 
that more than ninety percent of screen 
writers are Guild members is being im¬ 
pressed on others in the industry. When 
this fact finally is driven home, the 
Guild will have achieved one of its main 
objectives. And each member can assist 
merely by including the line in his ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Managers 


Rogers Memorial Fund 

D EPUTIES at the various studios 
have, during the past month, acted 
for the Guild in the collection of monies 
for the Will Eogers Memorial fund. 
When finally collected, the money will 
be presented to the Fund from The 
Screen Writers’ Guild and the indivi¬ 
dual members contributing. 


Discount Available On 
Stenographic Service 

D ISCOUNTS that mean an appreci¬ 
able saving in all stenographic 
work are available to Guild members 
through its stenographic service affilia¬ 
tion. These discounts can be obtained 
on typing, mimeographing, stenog¬ 
raphers, secretaries and all other steno¬ 
graphic services. 

Call the Guild office, GL. 4181, for 
prompt and efficient attention to your 
requirements. 


Writers 


Directors 


Actors 
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the reclassification board of the Fed¬ 
eral Theatre Project declares them 
eligible in other respects. 

Very truly yours, 

ACTORS’ EQUITY ASSOCIATION 
(signed) by Frank Gillmore. 
THEATRICAL PROTECTIVE UN¬ 
ION NO 1. 

(signed) by James J. Brennan. 
UNITED SCENIC ARTISTS OF 
AMERICA. 

(signed) by Fred Marshall. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
ACTORS. 

(signed) 'by Ralph Whitehead. 
AMERICAN DRAMATISTS. 

(signed) by Luise Sillcox. 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
GUILD. 

(signed) by Carl Randau. 

I. A. T. S. E., LOCAL NO. 306. 

(signed) by Herman Gilber. 
EMPIRE STATE MOTION PIC¬ 
TURE OPERATORS UNION, Inc. 
(signed) by Richard Baron. 
HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION, INC. 

(signed) by Reuben Guskin. 
ALLIANCE 0 F THEATRICAL 
STAGE EMPLOYEES & MOV- 



LUCEY’S 

MEDIEVAL ITALIAN RESTAURANT 

5444 MELROSE AT WINDSOR GR. 1695 & HO. 9791 


connoisseur o 
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FINE FOOD 


Ideal Christmas 
Basket 


. . . Only the Very Finest of Im¬ 
ported Liquors and 17 yr. old 
Bonded Whiskies . . . Baskets 
Range from $15.00 up . . . 


ING PICTURE MACHINE 
OPERATORS OF U. S. AND 
CANADA. 

(signed) by George E. Brown. 

As you see, it is signed by every 
union having workers in the theatrical 
field, the aggregate memberships of 
these unions being about fifty thousand. 
The modification asked for in this letter 
would make it possible to employ many 
needed theatre people who have either 
been reluctant to go on Home Relief 
or who, for some reason, are not eligible 
for Home Relief. 

I think that when all these facts are 
taken into consideration, you will have 
a somewhat different picture to the one 
presented in your editorial. This is 
not intended as a criticism, since I know 
how difficult it is to convey clearly and 
accurately what we are trying to do 
and I can readily see how easy it is to 
draw incorrect inferences. 

Mrs. Flanagan and I have been de¬ 
voting practically all our time for the 
last five or six months to formulating 
the plans for the Federal Theatre Proj¬ 
ect. We have been chiefly concerned 
with providing dignified and creative 
work for theatre workers whereby, un¬ 
der good direction and humane work¬ 
ing conditions, they could recover their 
morale and self-respect and eventually 
re-establish for themselves a place in 
the professional theatre. In addition, 
we hope by producing plays at low ad¬ 
mission prices, to attract to the theatre 
hundreds of thousands of young people 
who cannot afford the prevailing prices 
and who must be introduced to the art 
of the theatre if we are to have any 
future audience at all. I hope you will 
forgive the length of this letter. It is 
merely that I want to place before you 
all the pertinent facts. 

Very truly yours, 
(signed) Elmer Rice, 

Regional Director for New 
York Federal Theatre Project. 

P. S. Incidentally, may I congratu¬ 
late you upon the great improvement in 
the Screen Guilds 9 Magazine? I am 
glad to see it concentrating on serious, 
hard-hitting articles. 
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The Dramatists’ Guild Shop 

(Continued from Page 4) 


tive bidding for the rights, with the full 
facts of the transaction ont in the open, 
have assured a fair, honest sale, a com¬ 
plete accounting and full payment to 
the author. The Basic Agreement gives 
the playwright full control of the 
script, with any changes his own prop¬ 
erty, approval of the cast, and other 
such rights. 

A play is now sold for American 
production only, instead of giving the 
manager world rights, and additional 
advances are required if English and 
other foreign rights are granted. In 
case of disputes, instead of the long, 
tortuous legal processes with their 
heavy costs, prompt arbitration for a 
nominal fee has been substituted. It 
used to be a commonplace experience 
for the manager to hold up royalties, or 
for a show to fold up leaving royalties 
unpaid, but this is now happily rare as 
the Guild moves promptly to enforce 
collections. 

The most important change of all 
that has come about due to the Guild 
and the adoption of a standard contract 
is a complete reversal of the relative 
positions of manager and author. As 
I said, it used to be taken for granted 
that when an author signed a contract, 
the play was the manager’s property, 
though the author did have an equity 
in it. Now it is the author’s play. The 
manager will have an interest if he ful¬ 
fills certain obligations, but it is still 
the author’s play. I think from the 
point of view of their self-respect that 
it is important authors should have this 
feeling about their plays. 

When we negotiate a basic contract, 
or when we negotiate an individual 
contract, we are not asking concessions 
from the producers. We are asking 
recognition of a fundamental concep¬ 
tion, that it is the author’s play. But 
only through the Guild shop has such 
recognition come about, and should the 
Guild ever go out of existence, play¬ 
wrights will be sold down the river 
again unless they organize for their own 
interests. My experience could be 
matched by a dozen others. 

I helped to organize the Dramatists’ 
Guild as we know it today and had 
my part in the strike which brought 
about the signing of the first Minimum 
Basic Agreement with managers ten 
years ago. Though managers may sigh 
for the good old days, I do not. I have 
w T atched the steady growth of the Guild 
and its persistent, day-by-day work in 
holding managers in line and enforcing 
dramatists’ rights and I think without 
question it justifies its purpose. 
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The Invasion of Broadway by Picture Money 

(Continued From Page 5) 


TYPEWRITERS 
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AUTHORIZED DEALERS 
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PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 

Offi ce Appliance Co. 

6266 Hollywood Blvd. 

WM. A. HARNDEN GRanite 2171 


to return—an urge so strong that they 
are willing to sacrifice their big salaries. 
I might add, in all justice to the actors, 
that this lias happened, but very, very 
seldom. 

The use of Picture Money in the 
Theatre may result in shorter runs for 
plays in New York. Undoubtedly it 
will destroy all chances for a revival 
of the “Road.” All that the Studios 
are interested in is pictures so naturally 
they are more than apt to use their in¬ 
fluence to secure an early closing for a 


play they have backed, in order to re¬ 
lease it for pictures. 

It is not unlikely that Picture Money 
will inspire some authors to write plays 
with a sole eye to the requirements of 
the films. These would unquestionably 
be young authors. They do not realize 
that there is no obligation or necessity 
to “write for pictures.” The Studios 
will buy almost any play that is a suc¬ 
cess—because it is a success; regardless 
of the subject. They buy failures, too. 
The seasoned dramatist knows all this. 
He knows furthermore, that if he hamp¬ 
ers the working of his imagination by 
restricting it to so-called Picture stuff 
(meeting its narrow gauge of censor¬ 
ship and what the Executives think the 
public wants) he will be unable to write 
a play he would put his name to. 


I HAVE heard writers say that the 
time is not far off when the Pictures 
will dominate the Theatre entirely and 
compel playwrights to write only the 
sort of plays the Studios call for. But 
this is only a state of hysteria induced 
by fear that such a state could actually 
come to pass. I deny emphatically that 
it could. 

If plays were written according to 
the ideals of the current cinema editor¬ 
ship, there would be no Theatre audi¬ 
ences. They would melt away in a 
single night and never return to a 
theatre that offered them the diluted 
and commonplace fare of the Screen. 

It is inevitable that the Pictures will 
eventually realize that their salvation 
lies in preserving the originality of the 
authors 7 ideas. At the moment, they 
are shy of originality, and yet they buy 
it, even though they ultimately destroy 
the very thing they have bought. 

This is the rock on which the hope of 
satisfactory adjustment between the 
Pictures and the Dramatists splits. I 
am, however, sanguine that the future 
will see that adjustment an accomplish¬ 
ed fact. 

The Dramatist is human; he wants 
access to that pot of gold at the end of 
the Hollywood rainbow—the money to 
produce his plays, but he will not accept 
that backing at the price of his literary 
integrity, his self-respect, his loyalty to 
his art—all secured to him under the 
Basic Agreement. The sooner the Pic¬ 
tures come to a realization of this fact, 
the sooner will the way be cleared for 
the proper functioning of Picture 
Money in .the legitimate and indis¬ 
pensable Theatre. 

The Screen Guilds’ Magazine 
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Portrait of a Playwright 

(Continued from Page 9) 

But now he’s bitter. At forty, he’s 
found the whole thing—the lead stories 
in the Sunday drama sections, the full- 
page photographs in Vanity Fair and 
The Stage, the biographical pieces in 
Who’s Who In The Theatre, the Burns 
Mantle average he’s maintained—he’s 
found the whole thing empty. His 
second wife could have saved him, he 
thinks, if she hadn’t become tired of 
his practical jokes; his friends could 
have saved him if they hadn’t kept 
saying, “your next one better be good, 
Pal”; his enemies could have saved him 
if they hadn’t been so eager to praise. 


UIS current effort is scheduled for 
^ -^Spring. It was tried out in Atlantic 
City and didn’t look too hot. The 
Theatre today confuses him a little. He 
can’t understand how “Jumbo” and 
“Dead End” can be a success in the 
same season. His own show is built on 
what Time calls “agitprop.” He has 
come to the conclusion that if the The¬ 
atre is going to succeed at all—for him, 
at any rate—it must reflect our turbu¬ 
lent political times. In short, it must 
be a “red” theatre. His wonderful ear 
and astounding mempry have put down 
in bold, unashamed strokes the actual 
blood of these unvoiced slaves of Capi¬ 
tal, he tells everyone who will listen. 

And they do listen. Because he still 
is in the front rank of American writers, 
don’t mistake that. His railing and 
ranting at Dramatist Guild meetings 
proves it. They listen there; the 
American press listens; the managers 
listen; but the ticket buyers, those low¬ 
lifes, have heard Our Playwright a 
little too many times, perhaps. They 
don’t listen as sincerely as they should. 

He thinks about Hollywood these 
days, too, more than he did. He’s as¬ 
sailed with the horrible fear that may¬ 
be pictures should take all of his time 
instead of dabbling in the shadow art 
and making Broadway his real head¬ 
quarters. He’s seen jobs like “The In¬ 
former” and “Tale of Two Cities” and 
thinks they’re pretty good. The movie 
censorship thing drives him crazy, nat¬ 
urally, because he can’t understand 
what Turkey has to do with “Musa 
Dagh,” but he remembers that even 
censors must make a living and he dis¬ 
misses it as some one else’s worry. 

Right now what he’d really like is to 
know something about growing kum- 
quats on his San Fernando rancho, but 
when he thinks about it honestly and 
seriously, he always runs up against his 
own practical question: “Who the hell 
ever wrote a play about kumquats?” 
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The Future of the American Theatre 


(Continued From Page 10) 


workers far, far less secure, if that is 
possible. It is worse today because it 
draws its economic breath from an 
economic world that is diseased. What 
is its future? 


r E have some indications of the 
future of actors. Last year, and 
the years before during the four weeks 
of rehearsals they went without pay. 
Now, they are being paid; for at least 
part of the time. Not so long ago, they 
had no minimum wage. Today, there 
is a minimum wage. These are signs 
for the future. 

Somewhere in his book Morton Eustis 
states that “thanks to the Dramatists’ 
Guild . . the playwright is the pampered 
child of the entire industry.” Mr. 
Eustis doesn’t think that ought to be. 
In a sense I agree with him. I don’t 
think there ought to be any pampered 
children in the theatre. I think all 
theatre workers should be protected. If 
the playwright is more protected than 
the actor it is because his trade union is 
stronger. If the stage hand is more 
secure than the director it is because 
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PHIL HALL 

Branch Manager 

HOWARD AUTOMOBILE CO. OF LOS ANGELES 

HOLLYWOOD STORE 

Sales 6157 Hollywood Boulevard Granite 3181 Service 

Where You Get The Best Beat In Town 

The movie colony is more B U I C K minded than ever before 



the stage hand has a union and the 
director hasn’t. Let all the theatre 
workers be pampered children if to 
pamper us means to give us a living 
wage. 

For the future of the theatre look to 
the future of our economic order. 
Economic organization is on every 
memo. The big business men are or¬ 
ganizing; trusts are organizing, banks, 
railroads, steamship lines are organiz¬ 
ing, combining and strengthening their 
position. And labor, too, is organizing 
and uniting. There is growing a sharp 
division between those who own wealth 
and those who work for wages. The 
overtones of our time are having an 
unusual effect on professional workers, 
on artists, and petty tradesmen. They 
are discovering that they are workers 
to the same degree as bus drivers, 
plumbers, bricklayers. They are dis¬ 
covering that starvation pinches them 
with the same fingers it pinches the 
laborer. And the division in our eco¬ 
nomic life has a counterpart in our 
political life. We are worried about 
war. We are worried about its bed- 
mate, fascism. We are getting together 
to see if we can do something about 
them. 

In short, the spirit of our times and 
of the immediate future is one of con¬ 
flict of forces, on one side, standing for 
a more equitable world, and on the 
other side, for the world as it is, or as it 
has been. 


F, as I said before, the theatre draws 
its economic breath from the econom¬ 
ic world, then it draws its spiritual 
breath from its Siamese-twin, the spirit 
of the times. 

The future of the theatre rests with 
the future of America. We need only 
to compare the theatre of Fascist Ger¬ 
many with the theatre of the Germany 
that went before. To make good our 
prophesy of the theatre’s future, we 
have to predict America’s future. I 
think we can do this. We can say with 
some certainty that America’s future 
does not lie along the terrible and cruel 
trail of Fascism. It will not lie that 
way, however, only if all those who 
lose by Fascism, actors, playwrights, 
stage workers, all artists as well as 
plumbers, miners, and bus drivers, as 
well as the owner of the little neighbor¬ 
hood grocery store make sure that they 
are banded securely together, in trade 
unions, in voluntary associations, or 
what you will, dedicating their or- 
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ganized strength not only toward gain¬ 
ing better living conditions but also 
on the offensive against Fascism, op¬ 
pression, and every one of its mani¬ 
festations. 

The immediate future of the Ameri¬ 
can theatre will be more secure when 
it is entirely a union theatre. 

The future of the American theatre 
art will be more secure in relation to 
its alertness in translating the spirit of 
its times to the stage. 

I Prefer the Screen 

(Continued From Page 8) 

had a home-made “Welcome” banner 
hung across the front door. Mrs. Ar¬ 
nold V birthday had occurred while we 
were away, and they chose the night 
we returned to celebrate. They had 
prepared a birthday cake for her, tur¬ 
key and champagne. . . Is it any wonder 
I prefer motion pictures, when Holly¬ 
wood has brought me all this! 

Then there’s the money. Perhaps I 
should write that in italics. For the 
first time I can do the things I want. 
For the first time I can have the home 
I’ve always dreamed about. I am pro¬ 
viding for my family’s security for the 
future. And I feel that in pictures I 
have a future, myself. I want nothing 
more. 


Books, Plays, Articles, Stories 

Anthony, Stuart—"Come Angel Band" * (Play) 

Lee Shubert. 

Beranger, Clara—"Behind the Scenes with 
Major Bowes"—Liberty Magazine. 
Blochman, L. G.—"Mrs. Macbeth"—Street & 
Smith's Complete Magazine. 

McCarthy, James Remington—"The Deadline" 
(Novel) Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Macaulay, Richard—"Hard to Handle"—Sat” 
urday Evening Post. 

Manners, William Gus—"The Winged Serpent" 
Nichols, Dudley—"Come Angel Band" *(Play) 

Lee Shubert. 

Raphaelson, Samson—"The Magnificent Heel" 

(Play) Alex Yokel. .."Famous Plays of 
1935" (Book) Victor Gollancz, London. 

"Mantle's Best Plays of 1934-1935" (Book) 
Dodd, Mead Cr Co. 

Richman, Arthur—"The Season Changes" 

(Play) Robert Milton. 

Trumbo, Dalton—"Eclipse" (Novel) Laval 
Dickson, London. "Five C's for Fever and 
Five"—Saturday Evening Post. 

U liman, Elwood—"Football Next Season" 

Times Sunday Magazine. 


Photos Reproduced for ... 
Fan Mail and 
Publicity 

• 

Film Fan Foto 
Company 

8624 Sunset Blvd. 

E. F. Tevis Tel. OXford 2411 



Celebrate! 


And introducing on New Year’s Eve a 
Magnificent new Ambassador feature— 

The Ambassador 

LOUNGE 

Sumptous new room directly adjoining the Cocoanut 
Grove and Lobby ... for cocktails, refreshments and 
all forms of light entertainment. 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 2 a. m. 

3400 WILSHIRE BLVD. • DREXEL 7000 


THE AMBASSADOR’S 
15th ANNIVERSARY 


Gala 

NEW YEARS 
EVE PARTY 


in the 


“COCOANUT GROVE” 


with the first appearance 
for a limited engagement 
at the Grove, of 

TED 


LEWIS 


Master Showman, with his celebrated 
dance orchestra and entertainers. 


Dinner or Supper de luxe 
$12.50 per person 

Including Couvert Charge and Tax 

Unique entertainment. Handsome sou¬ 
venirs for the ladies. Novelty favors ... 



W%f 


Service ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Beverly Hills Finest Flower Shop 

9 

HAHN’S 


Ttlolvers 


9526 Santa Monica Boulevard 


IN BEVERLY 
^ HILLS 

CRestview 12121 
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SENSIBLE RATES 


GUEST ROOMS 

$3.50 for one • $5.00 for two 


SIX DINING ROOMS 


Where low rates rule 

■ "■ 

DANCING* DINING 


Floor Show Entertainment 

• 

in the famous Biltmore 


Bowl in the evening 

• In the Rendezvous in the 

afternoon 


THE LOUNGE 


A get-together spot at 
any time 


LOS ANGELES 


I’m in Favor of It 

(Continued from Page 12) 

tures is a puzzling thing to me. But I 
feel that it is true. Some actors say 
that playing to an audience accounts 
for it. I could challenge this hy citing 
the crew of a picture company as an 
audience, and a critical one. But I 
think that the presence of a paying 
audience actually does make an actor 
“give” harder. Even audiences seem 
conscious of this inexplicable relation¬ 
ship. That is why “flesh” shows and 
personal appearances draw. 

Or perhaps it is concentrating a per¬ 
formance into an almost continuous 
whole, as opposed to breaking it up into 
takes, that stimulates, gives a refreshed 
slant on characterization. 

So far I have concerned myself with 
what the Theatre, (Theatre, mind you, 
with a capital T), can do for people 
whose livelihood is derived from pic¬ 
tures. There is another side. People 
whose livelihood is in pictures, I am 
sure, have something to give to the The¬ 
atre. There are picture directors who 
have never directed in the Theatre who 
may have a contribution of technique to 
make; there are actors who have never 
been behind the footlights who could, 


I feel, contribute new interpretations 
of well remembered roles. And it is a 
Guild Theatre that should be the nor¬ 
mal instrument of these contributions. 

Yes, such a Theatre should go far in 
promoting both careers in pictures 
and careers on the stage. I agree with 
Mr. Ivan Simpson when he says that 
the Theatre is coming back. I don’t 
think that it will ever threaten, ever 
even challenge pictures, commercially, 
but I do think that many of our good 
Guild members will find it to their ad¬ 
vantage to have a really fine recent 
theatrical performance on their credits 
list. And it will be to their advantage 
not to have to pull up stakes and go 
three thousand miles and spend months 
of valuable time to get it. 

As to the monetary compensation a 
Guild-backed house could offer, that, 
because of the Guild’s prestige, because 
of the draw of picture names, and be¬ 
cause of the excellence any Guild proj¬ 
ect would attain, should be ample 
without being “picture dough.” 

Anyhow, to an actor, the joy of being 
on call only three .hours a day and never 
having a fine performance lost on the 
cutting room floor should be ample 
compensation for anything. 

Let’s adopt the orphan! 


NEW YORK 


. HOLLYWOOD . . . LONDON . 


CHICAGO . . . PARIS 


A Recognized Institution Representing Every 
Branch Of The Motion Picture And Theatrical 
Industries. 

WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY, inc. 

ESTABLISHED 1898 

TAFT BUILDING 
HOLLYWOOD 


ACTORS . . . AUTHORS . . . DIRECTORS . . . 
COMPOSERS . . . STAGE PRODUCTIONS . . . 
VAUDEVILLE . . . ROAD SHOWS . . . PERSON¬ 
AL APPEARANCES . . RADIO . . . LITERARY 
AND PLAY AGENCY. 
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Broadway’s Summer Theatre 

(Continued from Page 11) 


The Jitney Players who as their name 
implies wander from resort to resort 
giving their repertory. 

The most interesting away-from- 
Broadway theatre, is, perhaps, The 
Hedgerow Theatre at Moylan-Rose Val¬ 
ley near Philadelphia. This organization 
is now in its thirteenth year of opera¬ 
tions nnder the inspired direction of 
Jasper Deeter. Its most notable produc¬ 
tion this year was the Edwin Piscator 
version of An American Tragedy. This 
gronp founded originally as a summer 
stock company, is now the country’s 
single repertory company. 


T HE summer theatre is of infinite 
value as a training ground for the 
inexperienced, green actor. Many thes- 
pian aspirants unable to persuade the 
astute Broadway managers of their 
worth, are hereby given an opportunity 
to display their wares. Out of stock 
companies have emerged actors who 
have been acclaimed on Broadway. A 
summer stock company usually consists 
of a resident group of about six actors 
able to play the variety of roles they 
are called upon to portray during a 
summer’s work. It is the customary 
practice to recruit the services of a well- 
known actor to appear as the guest star. 
This star, as a rule, plays the role he or 
she has just finished on Broadway. Thus 
Ina Claire appears in Ode to Liberty, 
Ruth Gordon in Three-Cornered Moon 
and Irene Purcell in Accent on Youth 
at various summer stands. Summer 
theatres have had as their guest stars 
such celebrated actors as Ethel Barry¬ 
more, Laurette Taylor, Maude Adams 
(who played at Ogunquit, but would 
not return to Broadway) Osgood Per¬ 
kins, June Walker, Ernest Truex, etc. 
Alice Brady played The Road to Rome 
at Red Bank, New Jersey. In this com¬ 
pany also appeared Jean Arthur, Rosa¬ 
lind Russell and Ross Alexander. 



Makes Shoes 

Longer - Shorter 
Narrower - Wider 

• 

Repairing - Shining 
and Dying 

• 


SAM ‘The Shoe Doctor” 

Vogue Theatre Bldg. 

6669 Hollywood Blvd. GR. 4919 


Stars whose regular professional sal¬ 
ary amounts to four figures are content 
with a scant hundred, or at the most 
one hundred and fifty dollars a week 
at the summer companies. The resident 
members usually receive Equity’s min¬ 
imum of forty dollars. Most actors are 
only too happy to be assured of this in¬ 
come during the Broadway off-season. 
Despite the fact that they only have 
one short week to get up their lines, the 
actors regard the summer interlude as 
a welcome holiday. 

Life offers nothing so hectic as the 
scene presented on Monday morning in 
a stock company. On Monday a frantic 
stage-crew dismantles the old scenery of 
the bill of the week preceding, and move 
in the setting for the play opening that 
night. Frenzied actors run about seek¬ 
ing the missing parts to their costumes, 
while a dismayed director tries to or¬ 
ganize his scattered company for a final 
rehearsal. It is a miracle that the cur¬ 
tain goes up on time. But there is a 
tradition that it does. Where every¬ 
thing seemed a hopeless muddle a mom¬ 
ent before, however, all is in order at 
the advertised curtain time. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BURN 

BABY 

BURN 


f 

♦ 


By 

Sam Fuller 
... a novel ... 

• 

Now at All Book Stores 

$ 2.00 

# 

JACK WOODFORD Saijs— 

“Roughly speaking there are two kinds of 
novels currently written by contemporary 
American writers', the kind that must be 
read for the sake of culture, because some 
book club or clique of criticial Brahmins so 
decree, and the kind that are read for the 
sheer fun of it. BURN, BABY, BURN! is 
the latter sort.” 


PHOENIX PRESS NEW YORK 



Mike El wood 

announces the Formal Opening of his new 

WINE CELLAR 


On December 14 th and 1 5th. 217 wines from every district in California 
have been tasted in my search for fine wines. I have selected the best 
thirty. These wines will be drawn from the keg and bottled in the 
cleanest manner in my new spic and span wine cellar. You are welcome 
to taste all thirty of them. 


DRY WINES . . 

FORTIFIED WINES 


$1.00 to $2.35 per gallon 
.39 to .80 per fifth 

$1.45 to $2.35 per gallon 
.48 to .80 per quart 


Each of these wines has a pedigree that I would like for you to know 

* 

8733 BEVERLY BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 

Telephone OXFORD 7068 


December, 1935 
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Screen Writers Assignments 


KEY 

0.—Original Story. 
A.—Adaptation. 

C. —Continuity. 

D. —Dialogue. 

L. —Lyrics. 

M. —Music. 

*—In Collaboration. 


Adamson, Ewart—Warner Bros. 

"The Walking Dead" 0*, A, C, D. 
Chesterfield— "The Last Trap" A, C, D. 

Anderson, Doris—Universal. 

"Next Time We Live" A*, C*, D*. 

Avery, Stephen Morehouse—United Artists 
(Pickford-Lasky) 

"Monsieur Sans Gene" A, C, D. 

Baker, Melville—Universal. 

"The Next Time We Live" A, C, D. 

Block, Ralph—Reliance - United Artists. 

"Last of the Mohicans" A*, C*, D*. 
Branch, Houston—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"Big Brown Eyes" A*, C*, D*. 

Buchman, Harold—Columbia. 

"Smart Sister" A*, C*, D*. 

Buckley, Harold—Warner Bros. 

"Public Enemy's Wife" A*, C*, D*. 

Burger, Paul—20th Century-Fox. 

"Public Nuisance No. 1" O*, C*, D*. 
Chanslor, Roy—Warner Bros. 

"The Hometowners" A, C, D. 

Cole, Lester—Republic Prod. 

"Tiger Valley" A*, C*, D*, M*, L*. 
Connelly, Marc—Warner Bros. 

"The Green Pastures" A, C*, D. 

Cooper, Olive—Republic. 

"Dancing Feet" D. 

Dawn, Isabel—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"The Moon's Our Home" A*, C*, D*. 
DeGaw, Boyce—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"The Moon's Our Home" A*, C*, D*. 

Dix, Marion—Gaumont-British. 

"It's Love Again" O, C, D. 

Dunne, Finley Peter, Jr.—Universal. 

"Dracula's Daughter" C, D. 

Dunne, Philip—Reliance U. A. 

"The Last of the Mohicans" A*, C*, D*. 
Eliscu, Edward—20th Century-Fox. 

"Every Saturday Night" A, C, D. 

Felton, Earl—Warner Bros. 

"Circus Girl" O, A, C, D. 

Fields, Herbert—Paramount (Universal Loan) 
"Spinster Dinner" C, D. 


Fields, Joseph—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"Palm Springs" A, C, D. 

Finkel, Abem—Warner Bros. 

"Public Enemy's Wife" A*, C*, D*. 
Fitz-Richards, Arthur—Universal. 

"The Sun Never Sets" A, C, D. 
Fitzsimmons, Cortland—20th Century-Fox. 

"The Arkansas Traveller" O, A, C, D*. 
Franken, Rose—Pioneer. 

"American Rhapsody" O*, A*. 

Gibbons, Eliot—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"Trail of the Lonesome Pine" C*. 

Universal— "Men of Glory" A. 

Gow, James—R.K.O. 

"Static" A*. 

Greene, Eve—Paramount. 

"Professional Lady" A*, C*, D*. 

Grey, John—R.K.O. 

"The Farmer in the Dell" A*, C*, D*. 
Gruen, James—Paramount. 

"Border Flight" A, C, D. 

Hanneman, H. W.—Republic 

"House of a Thousand Candles" A*,C*,D*. 
Hartman, Don—Paramount. 

"Turn Off the Moon" O*, A*, C*, Dr. 
Howell, Maude—Gaumont British. 

"Mister Hobo" A*. 

Hutchison, Jerry—R.K.O. 

"Fugitive Gold" C, D. 

Jackson, Horace—M.G.M. 

"The Unguarded Hour" A*, C*, D*. 
Jamieson, Hazel—Universal. 

Edgar Guest Story, A*, C*, D*. 

Johnson, Henry—Paramount. 

"F. Man" A*, C*, D*. 

Josephson, Julien—Columbia. 

Untitled story, A. 

Krims, Milton—Warner Bros. 

"Anthony Adverse" D. 

Larkin, John Francis—Paramount. 

"Imported From Paris" O. 

"Daughters of Alma Mammy" A*, C*, D*. 
Lawson, John Howard—Columbia. 

"Purple and Fine Linen" A. 

Lee, Robert N.—R.K.O. 

"Ivanhoe" A, C, D. 

Lehman, Gladys—20th Century-Fox. 

"Poor Little Rich Girl" A*, C*, D*. 

Levien, Sonya—20th Century-Fox. 

Dionne Quintuplet Story, O, A, C, D. 
Lippman, William R.—Walter Wanger. 

"Big Brown Eyes" A*, C*, D*. 

Lipscomb, W. P.—20th Century-Fox. 

"Under Two Flags" A, C, D. 

Loeb, Lee—Columbia. 

"Smart Sister" A*, C*, D*. 

MacDonald, Wallace—Republic. 

"My Old Kentucky Home" A*. 


George Scott R. 

FRANK and DUNLAP 


Agency 


1626 Vine Street, Hollywood, Calif. 
Hillside 3188 


Malloy, Doris—Paramount. 

"Too Many Parents" A, C, D. 

Markey, Gene—20th Century-Fox. 

"Commencement" A, C, D. 

Markson, Ben—Warner Bros. 

"Ready, Willing and Able" A, C, D. 

Marlow, Brian—Paramount. 

"Preview" A*, C*, D*. 

Meehan, Elizabeth—Republic. 

"The Harvester" C*, D*. 

Meehan, John—M.G.M. 

"The Shining Hour" A, C, D. 

Milne, Peter—Warner Bros. 

"The Walking Dead" A*, C*, D*. 

Mintz, Sam—R.K.O. 

"The Farmer in the Dell' A, C, D. 

Morgan, Ainsworth—M.G.M. 

"The Gorgeous Hussy" A, C, D. 

Murfin, Jane—Sam Goldwyn. 

"Come and Get It" A, C, D. 

Nichols, Dudley—R.K.O. 

"Mary of Scotland" A, C, D. 

North, Edmund—R.K.O. 

"Static" A*, C*, D*. 

O'Brien, Edwin K.—C. C. Burr Prod. 

"Suicide Squad" D. 

Paramore, E. E., Jr.—M.G.M. 

"The Suicide Club" A*, C*, D*. 

Parsons, Lindsley—Republic. 

"Sitting on the Moon" O. 

Perez, Paul—Chesterfield. 

"The Little Red School House" O, A, C, D„ 
Rigby, Gordon—Republic. 

"Tiger Valley" A*, C*, D*, M*, L*. 
Rogers, Howard Emmett—M.G.M. 

"The Unguarded Hour" A*, C*, D*. 

Sayre, Joel—20th Century-Fox. 

"Wooden Crosses" A, C, D. 

Schary, Dore—Paramount. 

"Timothy's Quest" A, C, D. 

Schubert, Bernard—M.G.M. 

"Salute to Glory" A, C, D. 

Simmons, Michael L.—Paramount. 

"The Duchess" A*. 

Smith, Paul Gerard—20th Century-Fox. 

"Mediterranean Cruise" A, C, D. 

Solow, Eugene—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"Sahara" O*, A*, C*, D*. 

Starling, Lynn—Walter Wanger Prod. 

"Brazen" A, C, D. 

Sutherland, Sidney—Republic. 

"The Leavenworth Case" A*, C*, D*. 

Thompson, Harlan—Paramount. 

"Florida Special" A, C, D. 

Trotti, Lamar—20th Century-Fox. 

"Gentle Julia" A, C, D. 

"Ramona" A. C. D. 

'-‘"^'Country Beyond" A, C, D. 

Twist, John—R.K.O. 

"The Witiness Chair" A*, C*, D*. 

Trumbo, Dalton—Warner Bros. 

"Prison Farm" A, C, D. 

Untitled Mystery, O, A, C, D. 

Unger, Gladys—R.K.O. 

"Little Dorrit" A. 

Veiller, Anthony—R.K.O. 

"The Indestructible Mrs. Talbot" A*, C*, D* 
Waggner, George—Universal. 

"Tomorrow Is a Better Day" C, D. 

Wilson, Carey—M.G.M. 

Marx Bros. Original, O*. 

Yost, Dorothy—R.K.O. 

"The Puzzle of the Briar Pipe" A, C, D. 


BOOKS, PLAYS, ARTICLES AND STORIES 
WRITTEN BY MEMBERS WILL BE FOUND 
ON PAGE 23. 


You perform a service to your Guild 
by patronizing the advertisers in 
THE SCREEN GUILDS' MAGAZINE 
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H. E. Edington, F. W. Vincent 
and Rosalie Stewart 
Corporation 

agency 

FOR AUTHORS AND LITERARY MATERIAL 


H. E. Edington-F. W. Vincent, 

Incorporated 

agency 

FOR ARTISTS AND DIRECTORS 


EQUITABLE BUILDING OF HOLLYWOOD 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
Cable: Edvince, Hollywood 
GLadstone 6134 



Specialized r Representation for 


WRITERS 


iru 


Motion Pictures — Radio — Stage — 

Publications 

Lyons, McCormick and 1 

Lyons 

CALIFORNIA BANK BLDG. PARAMOUNT THEATRE BLDG. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Larry Starbuck, Henrietta Malkiel, Play Dept. 

Story Dept. Florence Strauss, Story Dept. 


December, 1935 
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An Address of Distinction 



81 ir Royale^ 

ROSSMORE AT ROSEWOOD 

* 


Available . . . individual Apartment 
Homes from three to eight rooms. 


Amended Equity Contract 

(Continued from Page 15) 

deemed to be working in motion pictures, and 
Equity may determine when and under what 
conditions said Junior member shall be deemed 
to be working in the theatre. 

"A paid up Equity member who has not 
and is not making his living in motion pic¬ 
tures and who desires to join the Guild will not 
be required to pay initiation fees and dues to 
the Guild until after he enters the motion pic¬ 
ture field and until the next succeeding May 
1 st or November 1 st, whichever is the nearer 
date. During the period during which these 
members are exempt from paying dues to the 
Guild, the Guild shall not be responsible to 
Equity for such dues. 

"Except as above provided, Equity will ad¬ 
mit to membership members of the Guild only 
if paid up, and the Guild will admit to mem¬ 
bership members of Equity only if paid up. 

"Any charter provisions with which this 
pargraph conflicts are hereby waived." 

(2) Paragraph 7 of said agreement is here¬ 
by amended to read as follows: 

"(4) Members of Equity acting in motion 
pictures will be required by Equity to join 
the Guild within thirty days after any such 
member shall make or execute a contract re¬ 
quiring him to act in a motion picture, or 
within thirty days after the first day such 
member actually acts in such motion picture, 
whichever shall occur the sooner. Equity 
agrees that any Equity member acting in mo¬ 
tion pictures failing or refusing to join the 
Guild within such time or resigning from the 
Guild thereafter, if still acting in the motion 
picture field, will be suspended from Equity 
for an indefinite period, such suspension to 
commence as of the time when such member 
of Equity actually returns to the stage, and 
shall under no circumstances become effective 
before the first day upon which, by reason of 
contract or otherwise, such member is required 
to or does actually appear upon a stage in a 
legitimate theatre. Such period of suspension 
shall be terminated only by the mutual agree¬ 
ment of Equity and the Guild. 

"Members of the Guild acting on the legi¬ 
timate stage, now or hereafter, will be re¬ 
quired by the Guild to join Equity forthwith 
on entering on employment in the theatre, 
and the Guild agrees that any Guild member 
failing or refusing to join Equity while acting 
on the legitimate stage, or resigning from 
Equity thereafter if still acting on the legiti¬ 
mate stage, will be suspended from the Guild 
for an indefinite period, such suspension to 
commence immediately and to be terminated 
only by the mutual agreement of Equity and 
the Guild. Otherwise, members of either or¬ 
ganization will not be required to join the 
other. 

"The question of fact as to whether or not 
a member of Equity has failed or refused to 
join the Guild or has resigned therefrom, shall 
be determined by the Council of Equity in ac¬ 
cordance with its Constitution and By-Laws. 
The question of fact as to whether or not a 
member of the Guild has failed or refused to 
join Equity or has resigned therefrom, shall be 
determined by the Board of Directors of the 



MRS. PATTEN’S 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 

MARY R. PAINE, Mgr. 


441 NORTH BEVERLY DRIVE 
CRestview 6196 Beverly Rills 


Griffis 

Sporting Goods 

The Finest in Tennis 
and Badminton. 

O 


Restringing a Specialty 



O 

OXford 7209 
366 N. Beverly Dr. 
Beverly Hills 



GIVE Ml SSIONETTES 

Dainty one bite morsels. A De Luxe 
Package in Velour or Smart Copper 


91.00 


Per 

Pound 


GLACE FRUIT AND GIFT BASKETS 

30 Stores in Southern California 



MASSAGE 

WEIGHT REDUCTION and CORRECTION 

THEODORE PARKER 


BY APPOINTMENT ONLY—DAY OR EVENING 
AT THIS OFFICE OR YOUR RESIDENCE 
TELEPHONE OXFORD 3032 

426 No. Rodeo Dr. Beverly Hills 
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-jor your next ... 

Portraits 

Qonsulp-^ 

ARCHGR STUDIOS 

6633 Sunset Boulevard 
GLadstone 2164 

Uc Delightfully ^Different 

Personal ^Portraits” 



There Is No Substitute For Flowers 

Parisian florist— 

“BENNIE” 

DELIVERY ANY TIME 
ANYWHERE 

IS 

9Herr]> 

7528 SUNSET BOULEVARD 

Telephone HO 1603 

F. T. D. SERVICE ALU OVER THE WORLD 



"Blush Your 

telephone 

Skin Bock 

OXford 5424 

To Youth/' 

VA 2468 

c 

ermetics salon 

REPLACING COSMETICS 

• arcade suite 1 8 


450 north beverly drive 


beverly hills 

• 915 foreman bldg. 


7th Gr hill, los angeles 


Beverly Tennis Shop 

Beverly Hills Only Exclusive 
Tennis Shop 

• 

Tennis Lessons Given by J. D. Humeston 

417 N. Beverly Drive OX. 1550 


Guild in accordance with its Constitution and 
By-Laws/ 7 

(3) Paragraph 8 of the said agreement is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

"(8) The suspension of a member from 
either organization shall entail suspension 
from both organizations, and discipline (in¬ 
cluding fines and penalties) imposed upon 
members of either organization shall be re¬ 
spected and enforced by both. Without limit¬ 
ing the generality of the foregoing, Equity 
shall immediately furnish the Guild its sus¬ 
pended list of members, and such members 
shall not be admitted to the Guild without the 
consent of Equity. This paragraph will not re¬ 
quire the suspension or discipline of existing 
members of either organization for past of¬ 
fenses, or delinquency in the other organiza¬ 
tion. This paragraph will not require the 
Guild to suspend Junior members not working 
in the theatre who have not paid their Equity 
dues, nor Equity to suspend Equity members 
who are Junior Guild members not working 
in motion pictures who have not paid their 
Guild dues/ 7 

(4) Except as hereinabove set forth the 

agreement of November 15, 1934, herein¬ 

above referred to, shall not be modified or 
changed in any particular and all of its pro¬ 
visions will remain binding upon all parties 
hereto until the final approval and signing of 
this agreement. This agreement shall be con¬ 
strued liberally to effectuate its purpose, and 
shall become binding only when it is approved 
in the manner provided by the respective con¬ 
stitutions and by-laws of all three organiza¬ 
tions. When so approved, the respective or¬ 
ganizations will pass all necessary legislation 
and take all necessary and desirable steps to 
carry out and enforce the same. 

Dated November 19, 1935. 

ACTORS 7 EQUITY ASSOCIATION 

By (signed) Frank Gillmore, President. 

By (signed) Paul Dulzell, Executive 
Secretary. 

CHORUS EQUITY ASSOCIATION, 

By (signed) Frank Gillmore, President. 

By (signed) Dorothy Bryant, Executive 
Secretary. 

SCREEN ACTORS GUILD, INC. 

By (signed) Robert Montgomery, 
President 

By (signed) Kenneth Thomson, 
Secretary. 


Jones Health Food Stores 

100% Pure 

VARIED ASSORTMENT 

of Dried and Glazed Fruits 

• 

FRESH DAILY 

Fruit and Vegetable Juices 

0 

Complete Line of All Health Foods and 
Specializing in Diebetic Products. 

Your Individual Fruit Pack 

For Early Xmas Shoppers 

• 

DATES: Choice Variety of Garden of 
the Setting Sun 
We Pack and Ship East 

453 Beverly Drive CRestview 4013 

322 So. Hill St. MUtual 9462 

Delivery Mail Order 




Diamonds 
Watches 
Wedding Rings 
and Jewelry 

• 

The Macy 
Jewelry Co. 

Quarantees the; 
(greatest Ualues 
in Hollywood in 
5b(eu) sUXloderru 
“Qifts that last” 


CHRISTINE TERP 

ROYAL CONFECTIONS 

The Best You Ever Tasted 
Genuine Marzipan - Rum Trueffel 
Phone OXford 5610 

9755 Wilshire Blvd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Schwabacher & Co. 

Investment Securities 

Members: New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

Equitable Building, Hollywood, HOSlywood 0381 
643 So Spring Street, Los Angeles, Michigan 7211 
San Francisco • New York • Santa Barbara • Del Monte 
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Cripes, pop, get a Leica! 

LEICA-CONTAX SPECIALIST 

Fine Grain Developing, Printing 
and Enlarging 

• 

LEICA, CONTAX, ZEISS IKON 
EASTMAN, CINE KODAK 

Harry Champlin 

9708 SANTA MONICA BEAD. 
Between Linden and Roxbury 
Beverly Hills OXford 5117 


Advance 

STYLES 


The Junior Guild 


OFFICERS 

Pat Somerset .President 

Bob Elsworth..1st Vice-President 

Jay Eaton...2nd Vice-President 

Nate Edwards.3rd Vice-President 

Aubrey Blair.Secretary and Treasurer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Larry Steers 
Bee Stephens 
Red Burger 
Betty Blair 
J. Edward Dahlen 
Harvey Parry 
Bill O'Brien 
Charley Drubir 


Lee Phelps 
Major Harris 
Major Philip Kieffer 
Ed Parker 
J. G. MacMahon 
Helene Caverley 
Peter DuRey 
Florence Wix 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Dick Allen 
Sam Appel 
Mary Ashcraft 
Sam Benson 
Buck Bucko 
Bob Card 
Adabelle Driver 
Nellie Farrell 
Mrs. Ray Feldman 
Mel S. Forrester 
Scotty Mattraw 
Edmund Mortimer 
Frances Morris 
Jack Mower 
Field Norton 
Alexander Pollard 


Jean Ford 
Peter Gardner 
Grace Goodall 
Jack Grant 
Cliff Heard 
Michael D, Jeffers 
Otto Kottka 
Stella Le Saint 
Billie Locke 
Lee Powell 
Sam Rice 
Loretta Rush 
Marcella Smith 
Jean Valjean 
Clarence Wertz 
Jim Zimmerman 


Italian 

Products 

IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC WINES 

We Cater 

Exclusively to Italian Dinners, 
Spaghetti, Raviolis and 
Other Table Delicacies 

IMPORTED AND 
DOMESTIC GROCERIES 

ITALIAN OLIVE OIL 
AND CHEESE 

A Specialty 

Imported French Earthenware . . all sizes 
FREE DELIVERY 

414 No. Beverly Dr. 
P. Porcasi Beverly Hills 

H. Martino OXford 1 326 


HEmpstead 9422 


Sari Starr 

★ _ 

Jelveler 

1654 No. Vine Street 
Featuring . . . Across from 

Distinctive Jewerly Broadway Hollywood 

gAgAgA¥A*AVA¥A?A¥A¥ATATA¥A¥ATA¥A¥ATATATATATAVA*A¥ATATAVAlM 


OF IMPORTED 
AND DOMESTIC 

Haberdashery 

Jack Bell 

TAILOR ... HABERDASHER 

in the 


HOLLYWOOD PLAZA HOTEL 

Vine near Hollywood Blvd. 



RESTAURANT AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 

Fine food, artfully served 
. . . delightful concert music. 
For reservations . . . and 
Victor Hugo’s Catering De¬ 
partment . . . Phone OXford 
7055, WOodbury 62292. 

DINNER DE LUXE, INCLUDING 
SUNDAYS, $2.00 

WILSHIREand BEVERLY DRIVE 


Guilders Benefitted 

UBING the past month, Guild 
members working for independent 
companies were apprised of the value 
to them of the organization in two in¬ 
stances. We reproduce the report of 
these incidents here because we feel 
they should prove of general interest. 

On November 14, non-union sound 
men were discovered working with 
union sound men on a set for C. C. Bnrr 
at San Pedro. The Transportation 
Drivers Union and the Electrical Work¬ 
ers Union called their men off the set. 
With them went the sound trucks, prop 
trucks and transportation cars, strand¬ 
ing the company. 

Before the transportation drivers left 
with their cars, Mr. Touhy, 'business 
agent for the Transportation Drivers 
Union, asked the actors if they were 
Guild members. Four of the actors 
stepped forward and said they did not 
believe in unions. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


David H. Thompson 

Agency 

Hollywood 3591 


Hansel-Gretel School 

Day and Boarding . . . For Children 
2 to 8 . . . Under Constant Supervision 

• Located in the 17-acre Boulder- 
hurst estate at 315 East Mountain 
Avenue, Glendale. 

• Swimming pool. Tennis courts. 
Playgrounds . . . Shetland ponies. 
Dancing and Dramatics. 

Altitude 1200 feet. 

MRS. IRMA S. FORD, Mgr. Dir. 

Phone Douglas 5999 



Select Private Day School for Boys and Girls 
from Kindergarten through 9th Grade 
Limited Enrollment 

• 

AFTER SCHOOL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
ATTENDING OTHER SCHOOLS IN SWIM¬ 
MING, GYMNASTICS AND SELF DEFENSE 

• 

8008 Beverly Blvd. WYoming 2111 



Crossed Eyes and Ocular Muscle Troubles 
Corrected 


DR. B. D. HIRSH 

OPTOMETRIST 

By Appointment 1654 North 

HEmpstead 9422 Vine Street 
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In answer, Mr. Touhy said, “That’s 
all I want to know. Get yourselves and 
junk out of those cars and walk home. 
There are limousines to take home all 
men having Guild cards.” 

O N the same day, a similar incident 
took place on a set for the Halperin 
Brothers in Laguna. Mr. Touhy was 
informed by the actors that they walked 
from their hotel over a mjle to location 
and back again. 

Mr. Touhy immediately informed 
the production manager that he would 
send down a bus to take care of the 
actors, and the producer would pay the 
costs. If the producer refused, the 
company would be pulled off. 

As a result, busses stood by to ac¬ 
commodate the actors during the bal¬ 
ance of the location work. 


The Leonard Company 

INSURANCE BROKERS 

« 

Insurance Brokers for 
Screen Actors 7 Guild 

Specialists in 

Non-Taxoble Estates 

Thru Life Insurance 

530 West Sixth St. TU. 1646 


“Shoes For Gentlemen” 

r E cordially invite you to our new 

BEVERLY HILLS SHOP 

9488 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 


9488 Santa Monica Blvd. 
OX. 1467 


Conjunction 
With Our Downtown 
Cos Angeles Store 
703 S. Hill St. 

VA. 7598 


Featuring . . . 

Edwin Clapp Shoes 

$12.00 to $18.50 

MACFORD'S, INC. 

The Edwin Clapp Stores 



CUSTOM MADE 


SHOES 


T O 


ORDER 


This space reserved for: — 

KELLY MUSIC 


1043 Westwood Boulevard 
Westwood 


6367 Hollywood Boulevard 
Hollywood 


m&im % 
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THE GUILD DANCES AGAIN 

Thursday, December 19, 1935 . . . Ambassador’s Fiesta Room 



econd Annual Dinner 



Gay Music •> Floor Show •> Marvelous Dinner •> Mile* Fortune 


All Served up for the Guild’s Second Christmas Charivari 

DINNER DRESS $5.50 THE PERSON INCLUDING TAX 


Have You Made Your Reservation? 
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Cash Paid for Your High Grade 
Furniture* Pianos* etc. 



A. N. ABELL 

Auctioneer 
Auction Every Thursday 

• 

1911 WEST ADAMS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

PArkway 4151—Evenings OR. 9663 



Distinctive 

Decorations 

Kobl $Nit| 

INTERIORS 

410 North Rodeo Drive 
Beverly Hills 

OXford 4314 


=lndex To Advertisers= 

TO MEMBERS 

The advertisers bid for your patronage by sup¬ 
porting your periodical. Let them know their 
advertising is a profitable investment. 

Mention THE SCREEN GUILDS' MAGAZINE. 

TO MERCHANTS 

This, the magazine of the actors and the 
writers of Hollywood, guarantees you more 
potential sales value per copy than any other 
advertising medium. 


A. N. Abell, Auctioneer . 32 

Akins Gr Co., Fine Wines and Spirits. 

.Inside Front Cover 

Ambassador Hotel Cocoanut Grove. 23 

Archer's Studio . 29 

Jack Bell, Haberdasher . 30 

Beverly Tennis Shop . 29 

Biltmore Hotel . 24 

Collier-Weber-Todd, Inc., Agency. 17 

Crawford's Music Store . 20 

Dermetics Salon, Cosmetics. 29 

Edington, Vincent and Rosalie Stewart Corp. 

Agency . 27 

El Royale Apartment Hotel . 28 

Mike Elwood, Liquors . 25 

Max Factor Studios.Inside Back Cover 

Film Fan Foto Company . 23 

Foster's Westwood . 2 

Frank and Dunlap, Agency . 26 

Frawley Tobacco Co. 32 

H. L. Geary, Gifts . 22 

Emilio Gonzales, Jr., Liquors. 19 

Gordon's Liquor Store . 18 

Gotham Liquor Store . 32 

Griffis Sporting Goods . 28 

Hahn's Flowers . 23 

Hand The Hatter . 18 

Hansel Gretel School . 30 

Harry Champlin, Cameras .-. 30 

Dr. B. D. Hirsh, Optometrist . 30 

A. A. Hokom, Inc., Plumbers . 32 

Hollywood Brass Rail Cafe .-. 21 

Hollywood Roosevelt Cine Grill.. 19 

Howard Automobile Co., Buick . 22 

Victor Hugo Restaurant . 30 

Italian Products, Imported and Domestic 

Wines . 30 

Dr. H. B. Jervis, Homeopathic Veterinarian 32 

Jones Health Food Stores . 29 

Kelly Music . 31 

Lucey's Italian Restaurant . 18 

Lux Toilet Soap.Back Cover 

Lyons, McCormick and Lyons, Agency. 27 

Macford's, Inc., Shoes . 31 

Macy Jewelry Co. 29 

Mattson's Hollywood Army and Navy Store 32 

Myron Selznick & Co., Inc., Agency.J6 

William Morris Agency, Inc. 24 

Office Appliance Co...— 20 

Oliv-eto Wines and Liquors . 32 

Orsatti Gr Co., Agency . 21 

Parisian Florist . 29 

Theodore Parker, Massage . 28 

Mrs. Patten's Employment Agency. 28 

Perino's Restaurant . 28 

Pesterre's, Importers, Tailors. 2 

Phoenix Press . 25 

Randolph Party Bureau . 32 

Sam "The Shoe Doctor" . 25 

Sardi's Restaurant . 28 

Schwabacher Gr Co.. 29 

Albert Sheetz Mission Candies.. 28 

Kohl Smith, Interiors . 32 

Earl Starr, Jeweler . 30 

Christine Terp, Confections .. 29 

The Beverly Toy Shop . 29 

The Carl Curtis School . 30 

The Leonard Company, Insurance Brokers.. 31 

David H. Thompson, Agency . 30 

Ye Old English Smoke Shop. 32 

Weil's Fashion Salon . 2 

Weiss' Hungarian Csarda . 17 

Wildman Gr Company, Inc., Liquors. 17 

Guy E. Wolfe, Master Watchmaker_ 32 


In Beverly Bills Its ... 

OLIV-ETO 

BEAL XMAS GIFT 
Wines and Liquors 

Beautifully packed and delivered. 
Leave your orders now... Nation¬ 
ally known brands at LOWEST PRICES # 

OLIV-ETO. .WINES and LIQUORS 

0435 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Fast Delivery Phone CRestview 12342 
4 Doors West of Security Bank 



PLUMBERS 

REPAIRS AND REMODELING 

36l N. Beverly Dr. # 3916 West 6th St. 

Beverly Hills V Los Angeles 
OXFORD 1201 EXPOSITION 1181 

NIGHT SERVICE 

OXFORD 1201 


Frawley Tobacco Co. 

Importers and Distributors 

Cigars, Tobaccos, Cigarettes 
and Smokers Supplies . . . 
Imported and Domestic Choice 
Wines and Spirits. 

1707 North Vine Street - GRanite 2505 
Hollywood, California 


Christmas Selections 
Fancy Baskets - Cigars - Tobaccos 
Wines and Liquors 


Christmas Parties 

Randolph Party Bureau 

Takes entire charge . . .Unusual plans, enter¬ 
tainment and decorations 

Call OXford 9911 for appointment 

450 N. Beverly Drive ... In the Arcade 


<5up IE. UDoIf? 

Master Watchmaker 

No. 4 in the Arcade 
450 N. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills 


DOG & CAT HOSPITAL 

BB. H. B. F. JERVIS 

Homeopathic Veterinarian 

932 Venice Blvd. 

Los Angeles Tel. PR 9930 
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MAX FACTOR’S new <—>aL 


tom 


Here’s ample proof that beautiful 
gifts can be useful too ... 

For example, we suggest one of our 
smart make-up kits. Made in various 
shades of finest leather, it holds everything 
necessary for a perfect make-up,(also 
used as an overnight bag). Price.* from 

$4.00 to $38.50 

Next is a make-up mirror! Its illumi¬ 
nated frosted bowl gives a noon-day light 
at all hours. No shadows. No blurs. Every 
little line of throat, mouth and nose is re¬ 
flected as in clear spring water. Priced at 
$12.00 (plain), $18.00 (magnifying). 

Our Vanity ensembles also make 
lovely gifts. Colorfully boxed in the holiday 
spirit, they contain a powder-rouge com¬ 
pact with indelible lipstick to match, at 
$2.50. Other gift ideas include perfumes, 
hand mirrors, puffs, atomizers, powder 
and Xmas boxes of cosmetics up to 
$8.50 —in fact every cosmetic in our 
Theatrical and Society make-up lines. 



1666 N. HIGHLAND AVENUE 

phone HOIlywood 3922 



















One of METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER’S newest—and loveliest—stars 


S HE’S A HIT, INDEED, this charming 
new foreign star! With a complex¬ 
ion so lovely, it makes you fairly 
gasp. How does she keep her skin 
so wonderfully smooth and clear — 
so exquisite? 

She uses the very same simple care 
that most American screen stars use 
— Lux Toilet Soap. She finds its 
ACTIVE lather protects the skin 
against dangerous pore choking — 
carries gently away every hidden 
trace of dust, dirt, stale cosmetics. 

Here’s what Luise Rainer says 
about this mild white soap; "I use 


Lux Toilet Soap to care for my com¬ 
plexion because I’ve found it keeps 
the skin marvelously smooth.” 

Have you begun your beauty treat¬ 
ments? If not, don’t put off any longer 
finding out what this famous soap can 
do for you. 

Thousands of clever girls find this 
simple care works wonders: Before 
they put on fresh make-up during the 
day — ALWAYS before going to bed 
at night, they use Lux Toilet Soap. 
9 out of 10 lovely Hollywood stars 
use this gentle soap — have used it 
for years! 



Oxford Press Hollywood 
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